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ABSTRACT 

This handbo&k"'ls based upon a new social studies 
curriculum designed to givelstuden ts guided experience in the 
responsible use of personal freedom- The . new approach seeks to 
provide actual experience in the making of choices and judgements in 
order to improve man’s relationship to his social and physical 
environment. Thus, the new social studies is organized around 
experiences which allow students to clarify their personal values and 
to understand the values of others. The valuing proces|: should be the 
major activity of social studies students. A second characteristic of 
the new social studies is flexibility- Therefore, this curriculum 
allows for decisions to be made by those who will be affected by 
them. The values orientation and flexibility imply a definite 
de— emphasis on covering knowledge from history, geography and the 
social sciences. Knowledge should be uncovered not for its own sake 
but only as it is needed when students are engaging in the valuing 
process. The handbook outlines cognitive and affective objectives; 
how to plan for the attainment of multiple objectives; an elaboration 
of program components in the new social studies; hew to plan 
instructional units; and, teaching-'learning activities. Sample units 
for grades 1-6 are included. (Author/AWW) 
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"Only if we understand the possible consequences lor our actions 
and innovations ; only if we choose our goals and pursue them, only 
ij we believe that social responsibility cannot be delegated or avoided, 
can we remove our future from the domain of chance and actively 
seek the best for all.” 

THEODORE GORDON 
Social Technology 
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PREFACE 



Two questions occur to teachers as they consider the implemen- 
tation of a new social studies curriculum. First they ask, “Why do we 
need a new social studies curriculum?” Then they wonder “What is 
new about the new social studies?” 

Stated most simply, a new social studies curriculum is necessary 
because sonic very difficult decisions face today’s young people. Afflu- 
ence and an accompanying reduction of external restraints 1 have placed 
in the hands of each individual the opportunity and the responsibility 
of choosing how he will live and what he will live for. 

Young people today, more than any other generation of students, 
have the freedom to dctcmiinc their personal relationship to the social 
and physical environment. A new social studies curriculum femccdcd c 
in order to give students guided experience in the responsible use of 
personal freedom. 

Alberta’s new social studies seeks to help students utilize personal 
freedom in discovering ways torim prove man’s relationship to Jiis social 
and physical environment. In 'order to meet this objective, The new 
social studies seeks to provide actual experience in the making of choices 
and judgcmcntsTlStudcnts arc invited to deal not only with the “what is” 
but also with the “what ought to be”. 

A concentrated concern with “what ought to be” gives rise to what 
is probably the major distinguishing characteristic of the new social 
studies — its values orientation. The values orientation of the new social 
studies is premised on the conviction that students (and adults) exercise 
freedom according to the values that they hold. Values, and related 
feelings and attitudes, arc the prime determiners of actions. Man’s 
relationship to his social and physical environment can be improved; 
but only when people’s behavior is guided by values that arc clear, 
consistent, and defensible in terms of the life goals of each individual 
as a member of socipty. 

• I O 

Thus, the new social studies should be organized around experi- 
ences which allow students to clarify their personal values and to under- / 
stand the values of others. 'Human values should be the. major focus 
of attention in the new social studics.^TTie^ valuing process should be 
the major activity of social studies students, j 



\'A second characteristic of the new social studies^ 
curriculum allows for decisions to lie made by those w| 
by them. The objectives and content prescribed by ti 
Education arc stated in the very broadest of terms, 
framework, called the master curriculum, teachers 
practice responsible decision-making by planning 
experiences which arc significant and relevant to thei 

v The values orientation and flexibility of- the nc.v 
a definite de-emphasis on “covering” knowledge from 
and the social sciences. JThis is not to say that such ki 
portant. Students cannot “value in a vaccum”, with 
alternatives and consequences. Nor will “the pooling 
ancc” prove for very long to be significant and rclcv; 

^Kn owledge should be “uncovered” not for its c 
as it is needed when students arc ci £ iging in the vali 
this in mind, the new social studies outlines major con< 
zations that are easily remembered, enduring, and 
variety of life situations. Similarly, the new curriculu 
tunitics for developing many skills, especially group- 
problem-solving skills. 

The new social studies offers many challenges ( 
among these challenges is_thc invitation to help chil 
rc-discovcr) their fcclings\ Schooling can no longer b 
an intellectual experience. Social studies classes mus 
in which students merge reason with feelings./ 



’Not everyone would agree that external restraints. on indi 
been reduced. Some would argue that the diminishing it 
cohesive community, church and family is countcr-balani 
imposed by big business, government and the mass media, 
influences arc. less direct, thus enabling individuals to “do t 
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Y'jC second characteristic of the new social studies is flexibilityDThe 
curriculum allows for decisions to be made by those who will be affected 
by them. The objectives and content prescribed by the Department of 
Education are stated in the very broadest of terms. Within this broad 
framework, called the master curriculum, teachers and students can 
practice responsible decision-making by planning together learning 
experiences which are significant and relevant to their own lives. 

\jhe values orientation and flexibility of- the new curriculum imply 
a definite de-emphasis on “covering” knowledge from history, geography 
and the social sciencesTjThis is not to say that such knowledge is unim- 
portant. Students cannot “value in a vaccum”, without knowledge of 
alternatives and consequences. Nor will “the pooling of mutual ignor- 
ance” prove for very long to be significant and relevant. 

^Knowledge should be “uncovered” not for its own sake but only 
as it is needed when students are engaging in the valuing process^ With 
this in mind, the new social studies outlines major concepts and generali- 
zations that are easily remembered, enduring, and transferable to a 
variety of life situations. Similarly, the new curriculum includes oppor- 
tunities for developing many skills, especially group-process skills, and 
problem-solving skills. t 

The new social studies offers many challenges to teachers. Chief 
among these challenges is_the invitation to help children discover (or 
re-discover) their feelings\ Schooling can no longer be viewed as purely 
an intellectual experience. Social studies classe s must become a forum 
in-which students merge reason with feelings./ 




•Not everyone would agree that external restraints on individual behavior have 
been reduced. Some would . argue that the diminishing influence of the once 
cohesive community, church and family is counter-balanced by the restraints 
imposed by big business, government and the mass media. However, thesejatter 
influences are less direct, thus enabling individuals to “do their own thing". 
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Chapter I 

THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

* I 



Alberta’s new social studies curriculum (Grades 
I-XII) is premised on the assumption that schools must 
help students in their quest for a clear, consistent and 
defensible system of values. Schools have long, been 
concerned with the attitudinal development of their 
students; however, this concern has been more implicit 
than explicit. Now, as our society becomes more and 
more pluralistic, schools must assume the explicit re- 
sponsibility of cooperating with the home, the church, 
and other social agencies in helping students find how 
to live and what to live for. 

In keeping with the basic tenets of democracy (and 
with optimism about the nature of man and the efficacy 
of democratic ideals), the new social studies invites 
free and open inquiry into the definition and appli- 
cation of individual and social values. Such inquiry 
will serve the humanistic 1 goals of education by offering 
students experience in living and not just preparation 
for living. By actively confronting value issues, students 
will come to know the ideas and feelings of themselves, 
their peers, and the adult generation; they will deal not 
only with the “what is” but also with the “what ought 
to be” and will have the opportunity to make this 
world a more desirable place in which to live. 



Priority on 
Valuing 



Acting upon 
values 



ATTENDING TO AFFECTIVE 
COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 



A. The Valuing Process 



Consistent with the above ration 
of the new social studies 2 place hij 
valuing process. The valuing prod 
basic skills. 3 Students in the Albt 
should demonstrate that they are: 



Choosing — 

1. Identifying all known altc: 

2. Considering all known coi 
alternative. 

3. Choosing freely from amo 
Prizing — 

4. Being happy with the chd 

5. Affirming the choice, willi 
if necessary. 

Acting — 

6. Acting upon the choice. 

7. Repeating the action coi 
pattern of life. 



‘Humanistic education strives to develop the full human poten- 
tial of each child. It is not inconsistent with the application of 
theistic goals. 

9 



'Please note that the objectives which fo 
behavioral terms. They indicate the procc: 
should engage and, in a general way, id 
content to which students’ behavior shi 
words, the objectives include both proc< 



3 Raths, Louis, et al., Values and Teachi 
Charles E. Merrill & Co., 1966). 
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ATTENDING TO AFFECTIVE AND 
COGNITIVE OBJECTIVES 

A. The Valuing Process 

Consistent with the above rationale, the objectives 
of the new social studies 2 place high priority on the 
valuing process. The ‘ valuing process involves three 
basic skills. 3 Students in the Alberta social studies 
should demonstrate that they are: 

Choosing — 

1. Identifying all known alternatives. 

2. Considering all known consequences of each 
alternative, 

3. Choosing freely from among alternatives. 
Prizing — 

4. Being happy with the choice. 

5. Affirming the choice, willingly and in public 
if necessary. 

Acting — 

6. Acting upon the choice. 

7. Repeating the action consistently in some 
pattern of life. 



TMease note that the objectives which follow are expressed in 
behavioral terms. They indicate the processes in which s.udents 
should engage and, in a general way, identify the substantive' 
content to which, students’ behavior should relate. In other 
words, the objectives include both processes and content. 



3 Raths, Louis, et al., Values and Teaching (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co., 1966). 
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A ffective and As students engage in the valuing process, the ex- 
Cognitive perience will involve both emotional reactions and 

aspects of intellectual understandings. It is essential to distinguish 

valuing t h ese affective and cognitive capacities and to direct 

educational effort along both dimensions/ 



Internalizing 
a value 
complex 

/ 



B. Affective Objectives 

Affective objectives emphasize a feeling tone, an 
emotion, or a degree of acceptance or rejection. To 
choose, prize" and act consistently and effectively, stu- 
dents should demonstrate that they are: 

Aware of values, willing to take notice of values, 

and giving controlled or selected attention to 
values 

—Responding to values with openness, willingness 
and satisfaction 

—Accepting values, preferring values and commit- 
ting themselves to values 

—Conceptualizing their own values and organizing 
a value system 

—Becoming characterized by a value or value 
complex. 5 „ 



•Scriven Michael, “Student Values as Educational Objectives” 
(West Lafayette, Ind.: Social Science Education Consortium, 
1966) p. 18. 



‘Krathwohl, David, et at., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Affective Domain (New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1964). 
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The values referred to above should, at the aware- 
ness and response levels, include a wide range of indi- 
vidual and social values. Students eventually should 
accept, prefer, and commit themselves to certain of 
these values, while rejecting others. Finally, they should 
conceptualize their own values, organize a value system, 
and through their actions, become characterized by a 
particular value or value complex. 

A powerful means of attaining these affective objec- 
tives is to have students confront real problems that 
involve conflicting values. Such problems may be re- 
ferred to as value issues. Focusing upon value issues 
can enable students to clarify their own values and to 
recognize the value positions of others. Peer relation- 
ships, family matters, work, politics, religion, money, 
recreation,, morality, culture, and other problem areas 
arc fertile sources of value issues. The most potent of 
value, issues will require students to examine their own 
behavior relative to: 

1. The dignity of man 

2. Freedom 

3. Equality 

4. J usticc 

5. Empathy 

6. Loyalty 

7. Other values 



Cognitive 

skills 

summarized 



Categories of 

knowledge 

content 



C. Cognitive Objectives 

Cognitive objectives involve the solving of some 
intellectual task. The choosing, prizing and acting 
phases of the valuing process require that each student 
develop cognitive skills that will enable him to work 
with others in the solving of social problems. The 
cognitive skills which are exercised in problem solving 
are varied and complex. These skills may be summa- 
rized as follows. 0 Students should be able to: 



— Recall and recognize data 
social problems 

— Comprehend pertinent dat 
the ability to translate, int 
from data.) 

— Analyze pertinent data in 
ments, relationships and or 

— Evaluate pertinent data in 
external criteria 

— Synthesize pertinent data 
original communication o 
action 

— Apply pertinent data in 
problems 

i 

The “data” referred to in 
might be drawn from everything 
and can do — both formally struc 
the disciplines and informally 
from ordinary experience. 7 Such 

— Knowledge of specific term 

— Knowledge of ways and r 
social problems 

— Knowledge of concepts, g( 
and structures. 8 



‘Bloom, Benjamin, et. al., Taxonomy < 
Cognitive Domain (New York: Daviil 
and Sanders, Norris M., Classroom 
(New York: Harper and Row 1967 
.been listed in an order more closely 
solving process. Bloom’s Taxonomy 
difficulty; the order being recall, and 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis, ; 



’Johnson, Mauritz, The Translation 
st ruction (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U 

‘Bloom, op. cit., p. 62 ff. 
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— Recall and recognize data which are pertinent to 
social problems 

— Comprehend pertinent data (This skill includes 
the ability to translate, interpret a nd v extrapolate 
from data.) 

— Analyze pertinent data in order to identify ele- 
ments, relationships and organizational principles 

— Evaluate pertinent data in terms of internal and 
external criteria 

— Synthesize pertinent data in- order to create an 
original communication or propose a plan of 
action 

— Apply pertinent data in the solving of social 
problems 

The “data” referred to in the above" objectives 
might be drawn from everything man knows, believes, 
and can do — both formally structured knowledge from 
the disciplines and informally ' structured knowledge 
from ordinary experience . 7 Such data include: 

' — Knowledge of specific terminology and facts 

— Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with 
social problems 

— Knowledge of concepts, generalizations, theories 
and structures . 8 






“Bloom, Benjamin, et. ah, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1956) 
and Sanders, Norris M., Classroom Questions: What Kinds? 
(New York: Harper and Row 1967). Note that skills have 
been listed in an order more closely resembling the problem 
solving process. Bloom’s Taxonomy lists skills according to 
difficulty; the-order being recall, and recognition, comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 



^Johnson, Mauritz, The Translation of Curriculum into In - 
struction (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 1968), p. 2. 



"Bloom, op. cit. t 



p. 62 ff. 
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Problem 

solving 

method 



Knowledge of specific terminology and facts should 
serve as a basis for dealing with social problems and 
understanding concepts, generalizations, theories and 
structures. 

Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with 
social problems should include the ability to: 

1. Identify and clarify the problem 

2. Formulate hypotheses 1 

3. Collect data 

4. Classify data 

5. Analyze data and evaluate the desirability and 
feasibility of taking action on the problem 

6. Propose a course of action and examine the 
desirability and feasibility of taking action on 
the problem.® 4 




'Simon, Frank. A Reconstructive Approach to Problem-Solving 
in the Social Studies (Calgary: The University of Calgary, 
1970). The Simon model differs from most methods of problem 
solving in that it leads to action on the problem. 
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Knowledge of specific terminology and facts should 
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lerstanding concepts, generalizations, theories and 
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1. Identify and clarify the problem 

2. Formulate hypotheses 

3. Collect data 

4. * Classify data 

5. Analyze data and evaluate the desirability and 
feasibility of taking action on the problem 
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Knowledge of ways arid means of dealing with social 
problems should also include the ability to: 

Social 1. Interpret the feelings and ideas of others 

skills 2. Respond to the feelings and idgas of others in 

a manner appropriate to the occasion • 

3. Express one’s own feelings and ideas to others 

4. Cooperate with others, though not to the extent 
of compromising basic values. - 








Inter- 
disciplinary 
base of 
social studies 
concepts 
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The 

spiralling 
of concepts 



Knowledge of concepts, generalizations, theories 
and structures should result from students synthesizing 
the specific data gathered or produced while confronting 
value issues. Some of the major concepts needed in 
studying human behavior are outlined below. These 
concepts should be used by - ' students in developing 
generalizations .and theories which seek to explain 
people’s values. 

INTERACTION is a key concept in the under- 
standing of social problems. Historyj geography ' and 
the social sciences describe in part man’s interaction 
with his social and physical environment. 

1. ENVIRONMENT is, itself, an important con- 
cept which can be defined in terms of Time, 
Space, Culture and Systems. \ 

2. Man’s interaction with his environment pro- 
duces CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS. In order 
to understand causality, one needs to recognize 
that behavior is affected by Goals, -Norms, 
Technology, and Power. 

3. Since all man’s interactions involve cause and 
effect relationships, he lives in a state of 
INTERDEPENDENCE. Interdependence may 
take the form of Cooperation and/or Conflict 
and may produce Stability and/or Change. 

A diagramatic representation of the interaction 
process appears opposite. 

These and other concepts should be studied in more 
than one grade level on the understanding that lower 
grades will attend to the concept in a specific, concrete 
and simple manner. Succeeding grades will treat each 
concept in greater generality, abstractness, and com- 
plexity. 10 A diagramatic representation of spiralling 
concepts is shown on page 14. 




’"Taba, Hilda, Teachers' Handbook for Elementary Social 
Studies (Don Mills, Ontario: Addison-Wesley Company, 1967), 
Chapter 4. 
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THE SPIRAL OF CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
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Values: Dignity of Man, Freedom, Equality, Loyalty, Justice, Empathy, etc. 
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Planning For The Attainment of Multiple 
Objectives 

The preceding statements of objectives offer only 
a general indication of the processes and content of 
learning opportunities in the social studies. More 
detailed planning of learning opportunities is the re- 
sponsibility of each teacher and class. All learning 
opportunities must be consistent with the objectives 
outlined above, whether the learning opportunity arises 
from the structured scope and sequence or in connec- 
tion with a problem of current interest. 



Two-thirds 
time on 
structured 
scope and 
sequence 



A. Structured Scope and Sequence 

Approximately two-thirds of social studies class 
time will be spent inquiring into themes, value issues 
and concepts which fall within a scope and sequence 
specified by the Department of Education. This scope 
and sequence is very general, thus permitting teachers 
and students to select learning opportunities according 
to their own needs and interests. Topics and themes for 
each grade are indicated below: 

Kindergarten — All About Me 
Grade I — Families 

— Analysis of family living through case studies of, 
for example, a contemporary family, a family of 
long ago, an Afro- Asian family, and other 
families 

Grade II — Neighbours 

— Analysis of interactions which occur among, for 
example, the local neighbours, rural and urban 
neighbours, neighbours in other cultures 

Grade III— Comparing People’s Communities 

— Comparison and contrast of community life in, 
for example, a modern-day Indian or Eskimo 
community and a North-American megalopolis; a 
village in Africa or Asia, and a community in 
the Pacific, or tropical South America; a Menno- 
nite or Hutterite community and other communi- 
ties which lend themselves to comparison and 
contrast 
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Grade IV — People in Alberta 

— Historical, economic, sociological and/or geo- 
graphic analysis of Alberta’s people, including 
comparison and contrast with other world areas 
that have similar historical, geographic and/or 
economic bases, for example, Australia. Argen- 
tina, U.S.S.R., Middle East oil producers, West- 
ern U.S.A. and other areas 

Grade V — People in Canada 

— Sample studies to analyze historical and/or con- 
temporary life in Canadian regions, for example, 
people in an Atlantic fishing port, people in a 
French-Canadian mining town or farm com- 
munity, people in a St. Lawrence Seaway port, 
people in an Ontario manufacturing center, 
people in a Prairie farm or oil town, people in a 
British Columbia fruit or forestry industry, 
pedple in a Western distribution center, people 
in a coastal city, people in a Northern mining 
town, and other sample studies 

Grade VI — Historical Roots of Man 

— Anthropological analysis and social history of 
early civilizations in, for example, The Mediter- 
ranean area (e.g., Egypt, Greece, Rome), The 
Far East (e.g., India, China), The Americas 
(e.g., Incas, Mayans, Aztecs, North American 
Indian), and Africa (e.g., Numidians, Nubians, 
or other tribes). 

Grade VII— Man, Technology and Culture in Pre- 
Industrial Societies 

— Conceptual understanding of Man, Technology 
and Culture through case studies of primitive, 
pre-industrial societies to be selected by teachers 
and students 

Grade VIII — Man, Technology and Culture in Afro- 
Asian Societies 

— Depth studies of societies selected from Africa, 
Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.), the Middle East 
and Pacific Islands 
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Grade IX — Man, Technology and Culture in Western 
Societies' 

— Depth studies of societies selected from the 
Americas (excluding Canada), Europe, all of 
U.S.S.R., Australia and New Zealand 



The amount of teacher leadership m 
ning and use of the one-third time 
to the ability, experience, ai\d matuf 
teacher’s influence should be exertc 
to a degree consistent with this obji 



Grade X — Canadian Problems 

—Historical, economic, sociological, political prob- 
lems facing Canada 

Grade XI — World Problems and Issues 
— Tradition versus Change 
— Population and Production 

Grade XII — World Problems and Issues 
— Political and Economic Systems 
— Conflict and Cooperation 
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B. Problems of Current Interest 

Approximately one-third of class time in social 
studies may be devoted to problems that are of current 
interest to students and teachers. The Department of 
Education does not intend to structure the use of this 
one-third time. Problems which meet the criteria which 
follow may arise as extensions of the main themes and 
value issues for each grade. They may relate to prob- 
lems of individual students, the school, the community, 
or the world, and may concern the past, the present 
and/or the future. A given problem may be studied by 
the whole class, by a group, or by individual students. 
It is important that a record be kept of the problems 
studied by each student throughout his or her school 
career. 

Students and teachers should jointly plan the use of 
the one-third time. Generally speaking, the teacher 
should view the one-third time as an opportunity for 
students to develop independence and responsibility. 
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The amount of teacher leadership required in the plan- 
ning and use of the one-third time will vary according 
to the ability, experience, and maturity of the class. The 
teacher’s influence should be exerted in a manner and 
to a degree consistent with this objective. 




The one-third time may be distributed over the 
school year (or semester) in any way that students and 
teachers sec fit. Three of the many possible alternatives 
are: 

1. One time block, accounting for one-third of 
total class time, taken at any point during the 
year 

2. Two- or three-week “units” of time, accounting 
for one-third of total class time, taken at various 
points during the year 

3. Propitious occasions, accounting for one-third 
of total class time, taken at opportune times 
during the year. 
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C. Criteria for Selecting Learning Opportunities 

In selecting the processes and content for day-to- 
day experiences in . the social studies curriculum— 
whether for the two-thirds time broadly structured by 
the Department of Education or for the one-third time 
devoted to problems of current interest — teachers and 
students should attend to the following criteria^ 

1. Does the experience have futurity? That is, can 
it contribute to the attainment of affective and 
cognitive objectives? 

a) Does it involve a pertinent value issue? 

b) Can it contribute to the development of 



c) Does it provide for growth in students’ un- 
derstanding of concepts? 

d) Does the experience fit as part of a sequence 
which will lead to a reasoned pride in 
Canada tempered with a worlej view and ah 
understanding of significant sQcial problems? 



students gain experience through gathering pri- 
mary data? 

Does the experience avoid the disadvantageous 
overlap and repetition of experiences in earlier 
or later grades? 



social and/or inquiry skills? . ^ 



Relevhnce 
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2. Is' the experience relevant to the needs 
tercsts of students? 



2. Is the experience relevant to inc neecis 
tercsts of students? 

3. Arc data and materials available and/or can 
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Chapter II 

ELABORATION OF PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

i 



THE CURRICULUM-INSTRUCTION PROCESS 



VALUES AND VALUING AS CURRICULAR 



Alberta’s new School Act 1 stipulates that courses of study will be 
prescribed by the Department of Education. 

However, the nature of this prescription will tend to be broad and 
will consist of statements of objectives as well as statements of mini- 
mum content expressed in terms of concepts, processes, experiences 
or skills. While such courses will form the basis for instruction, it is 
expected that within the framework of the prescribed courses, many 
decisions will be made at the district, school and classroom level in 
order to meet the needs of particular groups of students as well as 
the needs of individual students . 2 



The Department of Education’s broad prescription for the social 
studies is outlined in Chapter I of this handbook. Chapter I might be 
called Alberta’s “master-curriculum ”- 1 for social studies in Grades I-XII. 
It forms the basis for instruction but allows for many decisions at the 



district, school and classroom level. 



The task of translating the master curriculum info effective learning 
opportunities is the responsibility of educators at the local level. In 
order to help teachers in their curriculum planning, Chapter II elabo- 
rates the values, skills and knowledge components of the master curri- 



culum. 



Values are the feelings and ideas, for the most 
which individuals and societies hold in regard to what 
important. Values predispose people to act in ccrta 
major determinants of human behavior. As such, tin 
definite and explicit part of social studies content. 

In periods of deep anxiety and rapid social change 
conic to the surface and become more intense. E 
default or intent become embroiled in the currcni 
to reconcile old and emerging values. The school i 
sibility for coming to terms with a qucstionin 
searching for answers to the deepest questions a 
cratic society can pose . 4 

As schools “become embroiled in the current tu 
reconcile old and emerging values”, teachers find th 
multi-horned dilemma. Arc they to transmit the val 
do they allow students to discover their own values? 
themselves as transmitters of values, which values 
when society is so pluralistic that many competing \ 
If students arc allowed to discover their own values, 
be functional for and tolerated by the society served 



’Government of ihe Province of Alberta; An Act Respecting Public and Separate 
Schools: Edmonton. Queen's Printer, 1970. See Section 12(7) and 12(1 )(d). 



’Department of Education, "Curriculum Bulletin”, December, 1970. 



’Johnson. Op. Cit. 



‘Logan, Lillian and Gerald Rimmington, Social Studies: A 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill of Canada Limited, 1970, pp. 29-30. 
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Chapter II 

ELABORATION OF PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



JLUM-INSTRUCTION PROCESS 



VALUES AND VALUING AS CURRICULAR CONTENT 



Act* stipulates that courses of study will be 
nent of Education. 

>i this prescription will tend to be broad and 
its of objectives as well as statements of mini- 
.1 in terms of concepts, processes, experiences 
ourscs will form the basis for instruction, it is 
ic framework of the prescribed courses, many 
at the district, school and classroom level in 
is of particular groups of students as well as 
i students. 2 

iducationV. broad prescription for the social 
ptcr I of this handbook. Chapter I might be 
irriculum” 1 for social studies in Grades I-X1I. 
i ruction but allows for many decisions at the 
.mi level. 

; the master curriculum into effective learning 
msibility of educators at the local level. In 
their curriculum planning, Chapter II clabo- 
1 knowledge components of the master curri- 



Values are the feelings and ideas, for the most part unconscious, 
which individuals and societies hold in regard to what is right, good and 
important. Values predispose people to act in certain ways and arc 
major determinants of human behavior. As such, they should form a 
definite and explicit part of social studies content. 

In periods of deep anxiety and rapid social change value orientations 
come to the surface and become more intense. Education must by 
default or intent become embroiled in the current turbulent efforts 
to reconcile old and emerging values. The school must take respon- 
sibility for coming to terms with a questioning youth who is 
searching for answers to the deepest questions a changing demo- 
cratic society can pose. 4 ' 

As schools “become embroiled in the current turbulent efforts to 
reconcile old and emerging values”, teachers find themselves riding a 
multi-horned dilemma. Are they to transmit the values of society or 
do they allow students to discover their own values? If teachers regard 
themselves as transmitters of values, which values do they transmit 
when society is so pluralistic that many competing values are extant? 
If students are allowed to discover their own values, will these values 
be functional for and tolerated by the society served by the school? 



of Alberta; An Act Respecting Public and Separate 
.Tinier, 1970. See Section 12(2) and 12(1 )(d). 



urriculum Bulletin", December, 1970. 



4 Logan, Lillian and Gerald Rimmington, Social Studies: A Creative Dircction } 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill of Canada Limited, 1970, pp. 29-30. 
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The teachers’ dilemma is further complic; 
to how values arc internalized by an individua 
values? It is commonly believed that values^ 
However: 

The widespread notion that values cannot 
as archaic. Prctcchnical and prclitcratc s< 
process with a high degree of prcdictabili 
or through deliberate shaping of the ma 
many generations. Authoritarian societies, 
of massive frustration, have shaken us wit 
fanatical commitments to an explicit, simf 
of totalitarian ends and modes of bchav 
and which arc turned against others wi 
morse/’ 

Assuming that we can teach values, we a 
tion, “Should we teach values?” Should s« 
values primarily designed to serve society? ( 
tcntialist dictum that: 

In this perennial problem of human cxistci 
is the highest value. The only values a 
individual arc those which he has freely 

In attempting to resolve these dilemmas, 
by the statement of Aims and Objectives for 
Alberta. The statement establishes the poi 
school in the province may adopt a philosoph 
to the needs and interests of the community 
Iatcd, however, that students must also be exp 
positions. This policy arises from a basic i 
individual, particularly his right to responsi 
decision-making. 



‘Smith, Robert R. "Personal and Social Values", l 
ington, A.S.C.D., May, 1964. 



"Walker, B. D. “Values and the Social Studies' 
Studies, Odynak, S. N. (cd), Alberta Departm. 
1967, p. 149. 
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The teachers’ dilemma is further complicated by questions relating 
to how values arc internalized by an individual. Can we, in fact, “teach” 
values? It is commonly believed that values are “caught, not taught”. 
However: 

The widespread notion that values cannot be taught must be labeled 
as archaic. Prctcchnical and proliferate societies have mastered the 
process with a high degree of predictability through intuitive means 
or through deliberate shaping of the maturation process spanning 
many generations. Authoritarian societies, which rise during periods 
of massive frustration, have shaken us with their success in building 
fanatical commitments to an explicit, simplified ideological catchisni 
of totalitarian ends and modes of behavior which become dogma, 
/ and which arc turned against others without equivocation or rc- 
/ morse/' 

Assuming that we can teach values, we arc still left with the ques- 
tion, “Should we teach values?” Should schools strive to inculcate 
values primarily designed to serve society? Or do we follow the cxist- 
tcntialist dictum that: 

In this perennial problem of human existence, authentic individuality 
is the highest value. The only values acceptable to an authentic 
individual arc those which he has freely chosen/’ 

In attempting to resolve these dilemmas, teachers should be guided 
by the statement of Aims and Objectives for the Elementary Schools of 
Alberta. The statement establishes the policy that each elementary 
school in the province may adopt a philosophy of education appropriate 
to the needs and interests of the community which it serves; it is stipu- 
lated, however, that students must also be exposed to other philosophical 
positions. This policy arises from a basic belief in the rights of the 
individual, particularly his right to responsible participation in social 
decision-making. 



‘Smith, Robert R. ‘'Personal and Social Values”, Educational Leadership, Wash- 
ington, A.S.C.D., May, 1964. 



'Walker, B. D. “Values and the Social Studies”. A Rationale for the Social 
Studies, Odynak, S. N. (cd), Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton, 
1967, p. 149. 
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Further guidance may come from current educational theory and 
practice. Discovery learning is the order of the day. Schools arc com- 
mitted to the methodological values of objectivity, skepticism, and 
respect for evidence. We cannot “teach children to engage in inquiry 
and discovery and have them refrain from pushing their questioning to 
the point of asking what ought to be’’. 7 




Consistent with the above guidelines, the new social studies is 
concerned primarily with developing students’ ability to process values. 
Each student is subject to bombardment by many, often conflicting, 
values from the home, the church, the peer group, the mass media. He 
must process these many values, accepting some, rejecting others and 
modifying still others. His unique behavior will represent a synthesis of 
the many values which he has had to process. Each person’s behavior 
should attest to values that are clear, consistent and defensible in ‘erms 
of the life goals of the individual as a member of society. 



’Price, Roy “Goals for the Social Studies” in Social Studies Curriculum Develop- 
ment: Problems and Prospects, 39th Yearbook of the N.C.S.S., 1969, p. 51. 



The many value positions with which each child 
resent various forms of what societies generally agrt 
basic moral values/ The social studies curriculum- 
forum in which students can determine for tlicmsc 
interpret and apply these basic values. Though n 
should also be considered, the following are deemed 
of attention in the social studies. The six values Ii> 
mutually exclusive. They are all inter-related. For c.' 
of man may well represent a composite of all the oil 

Each student should determine how he will inter] 

i. The Dignity of Man. Human behavior is inllu 
which is placed upon the dignity of man. D 
need-fulfillment. Maslow puts forward the 
can be placed in a hierarchy which includes | 
safety needs, love needs, esteem needs, and 
actualization. Human dignity will have bcei 
each individual has actualized his potential. i< 
dignity of man, students may use terms sue 
individual, human pride, importance, distinct i 
respectability, status, self-esteem, honor, etc. 

ii. Freedom. Human behavior is influenced In 

upon various forms of freedom. We may s 
hunger, disease, oppression, etc. We also sc 
our lives in satisfying ways. In talking about 
may use terms such as liberty, independen 
right, privilege, autonomy, self-determination, 
sibility, etc. 1 

iii. Equality. Human behavior is influenced Iv. 
upon equality. Variations in social and ph 
produce inequalities among individuals and 
people are prepared to grant equality to othe 
equality, students may use terms such as par 
larity, synonymous, etc. 

iv. Justice. Human behavior is influenced by the 
justice. Judicious behavior is usually based 
sideration for others. Justice is sometime' 
legislation and court decisions. In talking ab< 
may use terms such as fair play, security, 
impartiality, equality, reasonableness, legiti 
etc. 

"Walker, Op. Cit. 
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The many value positions with which each child is bombarded rep- 
resent various forms of what societies generally agree to be a core of 
basic moral values . 8 The social studies curriculum should provide a 
forum in which students can determine for themselves how they will 
interpret and apply these basic values. Though many other values 
should also be considered, the following arc deemed particularly worthy 
of attention in the social studies. The six values listed below arc not 
mutually exclusive. They are all inter-related. For example, the dignity 
of man may well represent a composite of all the others. 

Each student should determine how lie will interpret and apply: 

i. The Dignity of Man. Human behavior is influenced by the value 
which is placed upon the dignity of man. Dignity is related to 
need-fulfillment. Maslow puts forward the theory that needs 
can be placed in a hierarchy which includes physiological needs, 
safety needs, love needs, esteem needs, and the need for self- 
actualization. Human dignity will have been maximized when 
each individual lias actualized his potential. In talking about the 
dignity of man, students may use terms such as worth of the 
individual, human pride, importance, distinctiveness, supremacy, 
respectability, status, self-esteem, honor, etc. 

ii. Freedom. Human behavior is influenced by the value placed 
upon various forms of freedom. We may seek freedom from 
hunger, disease, oppression, etc. We also seek freedom to live 
our lives in satisfying ways. In talking about freedom, students 
may use terms such as liberty, independence, scope, margin, 
right, privilege, autonomy, self-determination, immunity, respon- 
sibility, etc. 

iii. Equality. Human behavior is influenced by the value placed 
upon equality. Variations in social and physical environment 
produce inequalities among individuals and societies. Not all 
people arc prepared to grant equality to others. In talking about 
equality, students may use terms such as parity, evenness, simi- 
larity, synonymous, etc. 

iv. Justice. Human behavior is influenced by the value placed upon - 

justice. Judicious behavior is usually based on reasoned con- 
sideration for others. Justice is sometimes codified through 
legislation and court decisions. In talking about justice, students 

may use terms such as fair play, security, what ought to be, 
impartiality, equality, reasonableness, legitimacy, rightfulncss, 
etc. 

» 

"Walker, Op. Cit. 
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v. Empathy. Human behavior is influenced by the empathy people 
hold for each other. Empathy is “The abi.ity to put yourself in 
somebody else’s shoes”. Empathy arises from understanding and 
increases as a result of improved communication. In talking 
about empathy, students may use terms such as sharing feelings, 
projecting oneself, imagining, pretending, appreciating, etc. 

vi. Loyalty. Human behavior is influenced by the loyalties people 
hold. Loyalties may be directed toward persons, things and 
ideas. Multiple loyalties arc possible. Loyalty conflicts must be 
resolved by assigning priorities among the loyalties. In talking 
about loyaty, students may use terms such as homage, allegiance, 
faithfulness, devotion, fidelity, obedience, trustworthiness, etc. 




SKILLS AND PROCESSES AS CURE 

Skills are developed abilities or aptitudes.^ 
of social studies skills so complex as to defy 
However, most social studies skills can be 
major skills which define the valuing proc 
acting. 

i. Choosing. Choices should be made l 

tives after careful consideration of 
alternative. This suggests that studci; 
skills of: ; 

— locating, gathering, organizing, in. 
summarizing information from uj 
including print and non-print medi 
observations 

— identifying a problern and sugges 
action 

— formulating and testing hypothesi 
qucnccs of each alternative 

ii. Prizing. Prizing includes being happy 

ness to affirm the choice, in public 
that students must develop the sub 

— understanding their own value systi 

— using logic, rhetoric and semanti 
support of the choices made 

iii. Acting. Acting involves doing somet 
cdly in some pattern of life. This 
develop the sub-skills of: 

— planning strategics and tactics sm 

— utilizing available resources 

— carrying actions to a satisfying cc 

It should be recognized that choosing, pr 
all of the affective, cognitive, problcm-solv 
in Chapter I of this handbook. At the elenn 
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SKILLS AND PROCESSES AS CURRICULAR CONTENT 

Skills arc developed abilities or aptitudes. There is a staggering array 
of social studies skills so complex as to defy satisfactory categorization. 
However, most social studies skills can bc_ subsumed under the three 
major skills which define the valuing process-choosing, prizing and 
acting. 

i. Choosing. Choices should be made freely from among alterna- 
tives after careful consideration of the consequences of each 
alternative. This suggests that students must develop the sub- 
skills of: 

— locating, gathering, organizing, interpreting, evaluating and 
summarizing information from a wide variety of sources, 
including print and non-print media, interviews, surveys, and 
observations 

— identifying a problem and suggesting alternative courses of 
action 

— formulating and testing hypotheses as ro the likely conse- 
quences of each alternative 

ii. Prizing. Prizing includes being happy with the choice and willing- 

ness to affirm the choice, in public if necessary. This suggests 
that students must develop the sub-skills of: 

— understanding their own value system 

— using logic, rhetoric and semantics to speak and write in 
support of the choices made 

iii. Acting. Acting involves doing something with a choice, repeat- 
edly in some pattern of life. This suggests that students must 

develop the sub-skills of: 

— planning strategics and tactics suited to the intended action 

— utilizing available resources 

—carrying actions to a satisfying conclusion 

It should be recognized that choosing, prizing, and acting encompass 
all of the affective, cognitive, problem-solving and social skills listed 
in Chapter I of this handbook. At the elementary grade level, it might 
be expected that skills would be only partially developed. Expectations 
for levels of skill development should be established by each teacher. 
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CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 
AS CURRICULAR CONTENT 



Knowledge is useful only to the extent that it finds expression in 
human behavior. The kinds of knowledge which are likely to have the 
greatest influence on human behavior are the “big ideas” which we call 
concepts and generalizations. A concept is an abstraction — an idea 
generalized from particular eases. A generalization is a statement which 
expresses relationship between two or more concepts. Concepts and 
generalizations have the power to symbolize vast , amounts of infor- 
mation. They differ, from facts in that they are transferable from one 
setting to another. They arc also more easily remembered and are less 
subject to obsolescence. 



The “big ideas” to be developed in Alberta’s social studies curri- 
culum arc expressed as concepts. These concepts must be developed by 
tying together facts and specifics. Concepts can then be embodied in 
even more abstract generalizations. In selecting social studies content, 
teachers should plan deductively front generalization to concept to 
specifics. Students should learn inductively; beginning with specific 
data, conceptualizing this data and then generalizing about the concepts. 

•C' 

The Place of Concepts in Social Studies 



Teaching and Learning 
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Concepts used in the social studies are drawi 
phy and the social sciences. Some social studii 
disciplinary in that concepts from the various st 
distinct and separate. The Alberta curriculur 
Concepts from the social disciplines are J integral 
be indistinguishable as separate entities. It is 
behavior should not be compartmentalized for sti 
to be developed in the Alberta social studies 
ACTION. The interaction concept is basic to 
It is the process through which man relates to 
environment. 

The interaction process takes place in an EN 
by time, space, system and culture. Intcractic 
RELATIONSHIPS which are influenced by go 
and power. Interaction results in INTERDEPI 
take' the form of cooperation, conflict, stability 

All of the above concepts should receive $ 
grade level in the elementary social studies pr< 
though, that teachers select two or three conccp 
each unit of study. (See spiral of concepts, pagi 

The following generalizations embody the 1 
above. Generalizations are high-level abstraction 
in what is essentially adult terminology. In plan 
teachers should translate these , generalization* 
appropriate to the level of his or her students. 

a. 'Environment 

Man constantly seeks to satisfy his social an 
doing, he attempts to adapt,, shape, utilize, and 
.physical environment. 

i. Space. The nature of man’s organizatioi 
area (spatial organization) results from 
tudes, needs and demands; the kinds of re 
and the stage of his technology. 

ii. Time. Man lives within a measured s| 
ciency is determined by the successful 1 
his needs and demands, and, in sonic ci 
meeting their needs and demands. 

iii. Culture. Culture is a product of man': 
comprehend and communicate by mean: 
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S AND GENERALIZATIONS 

URRICULAR CONTENT 
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data and then generalizing about the concepts. 

! of Concepts in Social Studies 
caching and Learning 



Generalization 







Concepts used in the social studies arc drawn from history, geogra- 
phy and the social sciences. Some social studies curricula arc multi- 
disciplinary in that concepts from the various social disciplines remain 
distinct and separate. TTic Alberta curriculum is inter-disciplinary. 
Concepts from the social disciplines are integrated in such a way as to 
be indistinguishable as separate entities. It is our belief that man's 
behavior should not be compartmentalized for study. The major concept 
to be developed in the Alberta social studies curriculum is INTER- 
ACTION. The interaction concept is basic to' most social disciplines. 
It is the process through which man relates to his social and physical 
environment. 

The interaction process takes place in an ENVIRONMENT defined 
by time, space, system and culture. Interaction produces CAUSAL 
RELATIONSHIPS which arc influenced by goals, norms, technology 
and power. Interaction results in INTERDEPENDENCE which may 
take the form of cooperation, conflict, stability or change. 

All of the above concepts should receive some attention at each 
grade level in the elementary social studies program. It is suggested, 
though, that teachers select two or three concepts to be emphasized in 
each unit of study. (See spiral ol concepts, page 14.) 

The following generalizations embody the basic concepts outlined 
above. Generalizations arc high-level abstractions. They arc stated here 
in what is essentially adult terminology. In planning units and lessons, 
teachers should translate these generalizations into language more 
appropriate to the level of his or her students. 

a. Environment 

Man constantly seeks to satisfy his social and physical needs. In so 
doing, he attempts to adapt, shape, utilize, and exploit his social and 
physical environment. 

i. Space. The nature of man’s organization of activities within an 
area (spatial organization) results from his social-political atti- 
tudes, needs and demands; the kinds of resources at his disposal; 
and the stage of his technology. 

ii. Time. Man lives within a measured space of time. His effi- 
ciency is determined by the successful use of time in meeting 
his needs and demands, and, in sonic eases, assisting others in 
meeting their needs and demands. 

iii. Culture. Culture is a product of man’s exclusive capacity tq, 
comprehend and communicate by means of symbols, gestures, 
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and experiences. Culture is socially learned and consists of the 
knowledge, beliefs, and values which humans have evolved to 
establish rides of group life and methods of adjusting to and 
exploiting the environment. Each culture serves to sustain the 
individuals who live within that culture. 

iv. System. Societies require systems of social control to survive. 
These controls arc based upon uncodificd or codified rules of 
behavior (mores, values and laws). Infraction of mores, values 
and laws brings ostracism, or pressure to conform to the controls. 

b. Causality 

All men arc biased by the values established in their cultures, by 
their position in time and space, and by their individual tastes and 
prejudices. The biases cause diversity in goals and in the means chosen 
for attaining these goals. That events arc caused is basic to grasping the 
course and meaning of social action. 

i. Goals. Values held by individuals, social groups and nations 
are reflected in the goals which they choose. Cultural differences 
determine priorities among these goals. 

ii. Norms. Each of the social groups to which an individual 
belongs helps shape his behavior. Members have different ways 
of acting perceiving, thinking and feeling. Groups exert pres- 
sures on their members so that they will accept and follow group 




ways and mores. The behavior of any indivu 
ways the norms of the group. 

iii. Technology. Man uses technology to sup 
physical needs. The complexity of his tee: 
the culture. Acceptable levels of supply ai 
determined by culture. Differences in tec! 
within and among cultures lead to probL 
employment, and of meeting new needs. 

iv. Power. Power is a relationship by which . 
or nation can take action which affects the ! 
others. The number of options for action 
exercise those options, arc the determiners 
finite, thus there is conflict among those wh 

c. Interdependence 

The social and physical environment influences r 
Man in turn modifies this environment. As lie bccoi: 
efficient, man is more able to modify his environm, 
of people and their institutions in time and space, 
cesses that bring about their establishing of patter 
ecology. This is the study of interdependence b. 
environment. It involves for example, clothing, she 
ccs, food, institutions, folkways and mores. 

i. Cooperation. A major problem in the r 
discover ways in which individuals, social 
with similar or divergent cultures can coopi 
of mankind and yet maintain as much respe 
cultural patterns as possible. 

ii. Conflict. Conflict is a process-situation in 
human beings of societies seek actively to 
interests, even to the extent of injuring or d< 
Individual conflict may exist within an inti 
in which needs arc in competition for satisi 

iii. Stability. Man has established traditional 
which tend to remain relatively stable. M< 
engage in activities which arc familiar t« 
sometimes threatens the stability of life situ 

iv. Change. Change has been a universal c 
society. Pace of change varies with culture a 
traditional needs and exposure to other rul: 
change has increased markedly in tcchm 
the recent past. 
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ways and mores. The behavior of any individual reflects in many 
ways the norms of the group. 

iii. Technology. Man uses technology to supply his social and 
physical needs. The complexity of his technology varies with 
the culture. Acceptable levels of supply and demand arc also 
determined by culture. Differences in technological advances 
within and among cultures lead to problems of distribution, 
employment, and of meeting new needs. 

iv. Power. Power is a relationship by which an individual, group 
or nation car. lake action which affects the behavior of self and 
others. Tlic number of options for action and the means to 
exercise those options, are the determiners of power. Power is 
finite, thus there is conflict among those who covet power. 

c. Interdependence 

The social and physical environment influences man's ways of living. 
Man in turn modifies this environment. As he becomes more technically 
efficient, man is more able to modify his environment. The distribution 
of people and their institutions in lime and space, as well as the pro- 
cesses that bring about their establishing of patterns, is called human 
ecology. This is the study of interdependence between man and his 
environment. It involves for example, clothing, shelter, natural resour- 
ces, food, institutions, folkways and mores. 

i. Cooperation. A major problem in the modern world is to 
discover ways in which individuals, social groups and nations 
with similar or divergent cultures can cooperate for the welfare 
of mankind and yet maintain as much respect for one another's 
cultural patterns as possible. 

ii. Conflict. Conflict is a process-situation in which two or more 
human beings or societies seek actively to thwart each other's 
interests, even to the extent of injuring or destroying each other. 
Individual conflict may exist within an individual's personality 
in which needs arc in competition for satisfaction. 

iii. Stability. Man has established traditional patterns of living 
which tend to remain relatively stable. Most people prefer to 
engage in activities which arc familiar to them. Technology 
sometimes threatens the stability of life situations. 

iv. Change. Change has been a universal condition of human 
society. Pace of change varies with culture and is determined by 
traditional needs and exposure to other cultures. The tempo of 
change has increased markedly in technological societies in 
the recent past 
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Chapter III 

PLANNING INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS WITHIN THE ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES I 1 



Chapter I of this handbook prescribed the master-curriculum for 
social studies in the province of Alberta, Chapter II elaborated upon 
the major components of the program. The current chapter suggests 
one means of implementing the program — the preparation of well- 
constructed unit outlines. 

In each unit, an appropriate number of items should be selected 
from the master-curriculum and organized for instructional purposes. 
Units must be planned in ways that allow the different needs and 
interests of students to be served. Within the same unit plan, students 
may work as a whole class, in small groups or on individual projects. 

Alberta teachers have been preparing their own unit outlines for 
many years, often with the help of externally-prepared resource units, 
A set of suggested procedures for developing unit outlines is ofTcrcd at 
this time because of certain characteristics of the new Alberta Social 
Studies Program. These characteristics have important implications for 
unit planning: 

1. Planning must include an emphasis upon VALUES and the 
VALUING PROCESS 

2. Activities within the unit should be planned as a meat's of 
developing thinking and problem-solving SKILLS 

/ 

3. The content of the unit must be selected for its utility in building 
toward the understanding of CONCEPTS and GENERALIZA- 
TIONS 

4. The greater FLEXIBILITY of the new social studies curricu- 
lum allows for planning to take into account the NEEDS and 
INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 

For further explanation of numbers 1, 2 and 3 above, see the 
preceding chapter of this handbook. 

The master-curriculum for social studies in Grades I-XII is pur- 
posely flexible. Units of study may be' organized around problems, 
themes, or topics which students wish to investigate. For approximately 
two-thirds of class time, the problems, themes and topics of study should 
be ones which fit into the very broad sropc and sequence outlines on 



pages 16 and 17 of this handbook. During Hi 
of class time students may confront the probteo 
any time and any place. All units should meet 
page 18 of this handbook. 

The planning of all social studies units shouit 
discussions which arc guided by probing quest;! 
Purposes of this pupil-teacher discussion should 

1. Problems, themes, or topics which studen 

2. Attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and values wl:i 

3. Skills which, need strengthening < 

4. Areas of knowledge in which conceptual u 

Most teachers already use suitable formats 
unit plans. However, some may prefer to use the 
allows for effective integration of objectives and 

FORMAT OF THE UNIT Pi 

1. Unit Title 

2. Overview 

3. Objectives 

(a) Value objectives 

(b) Skill objectives 

(c) Knowledge objectives 

4. Learning Opportunities 

(a) Opener 

(b) 'Development 

(c) Evaluating unit outcomes 

Each element of the unit format is describe 
written in bold type are intended to guide teacher 
own unit outlines. All criteria, have been extract 
check list which appears on pages 38 and 39. 
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Chapter III 



; INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS WITHIN 



TIIE ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 



PROGRAM 



mdfcook prescribed the master-curriculum for 
ovincc of Alberta. Chapter II elaborated upon 
of the program. The current chapter suggests 
nting the program — the preparation of well- 
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-iproprintc number of items should be selected 
:ium and organized for instructional purposes. 
. in ways that allow the different needs and 
nc served. Within the same unit plan, students 
:iass, in small groups or on individual projects. 

.vc been preparing their own unit outlines for 
the help of externally-prepared resource units, 
edurcs for developing unit outlines is offered at 
Main characteristics of the new Alberta Social 
• characteristics have important implications for 



pages 16 and 17 of this handbook. During the remaining one-third 
of class time students may confront the problems of any people from 
any time and any place. All units should meet the criteria set out on 
page 18 of this handbook. 

The planning of all social studies units should be preceded by class 
discussions which arc guided by probing questions from the teacher. 
Purposes of this pupil-teacher discussion should be to identify: 

1. Problems, themes, or topics which students wish to investigate 

2. Attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and values which need clarifying 

3. Skills which need strengthening 

4. Areas of knowledge in which conceptual understanding is lacking 

Most teachers already use suitable formats in the preparation of 
unit plans. However, sonic may prefer to use the following format which 
allows for effective integration of objectives and learning opportunities. 



ncludc an emphasis upon VALUES and the 
'CESS 

i the unit should be planned as a means of 
ing and problem-solving SKILLS 

;c unit must be selected for its utility in building 
rstanding of CONCEPTS and GENERALIZA- 

,'XIBILITY of the new social studies curricu- 
danning to take into account the NEEDS and 
l- CHILDREN 

;ition of numbers 1, 2 and 3 above, see the 
iis handbook. 

uin for social studies in Grades I-XII is pur- 
T study may he organized around problems, 
students wish to investigate. For approximately 
the problems, (hemes and topics of study should 
die very broad scope and sequence outlines on 




FORMAT OF THE UNIT PLAN 



1 . Unit Title 

2. Overview 

3. Objectives 

(a) Value objectives 

(b) Skill objectives 

(c) Knowledge objectives 

4. Learning Opportunities 

(a) Opener 

(b) Development 

(c) Evaluating unit outcomes 

Each element of the unit format is described below. The criteria 
written in bold type arc intended to guide teachers as they prepare their 
own unit outlines. All criteria have been extracted and compiled as a 
check list which appears on pages 38 and 39. 
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TITLE— VALUE ISSUES AS TIIE FO 

Criterion I: Docs the title direct attention (o' 
expressed in terms which require 
judgements? 

Consistent with the master-curriculum's ci 
process, it is strongly suggested that elemental' 
organized around value issues. Value issues a 
question fomi ana require students to make 
example, “Should family income be spent on r< 
best form of transportation in urban areas?" . 

i 

A clearly stated value issue provides focu! 
study. The value issue directs attention to tlr | 
learning; it suggests the need to develop inqu i 
need to learn facts, concepts and gcncralizalior 
understanding of the value issue. Using a vair 
has the advantage of extending the unit bcyoi 
For example, in Grade VI, the title “Should 
Dominant in Aztec Life?" provides a more us 
“Aztecs". Similarly, the title, “How Should Pc. 
Supermarket?" requires students to be more 
title, “The Supermarket". 



OVERVIEW 

Criterion II: Docs the overview explain the (ci 
and the relationship of this uni| fi 

Intended to clarify and expand the title t 
include a statement of the teacher’s object!' 
objectives should show how the unit will relate i 
the overview may identify the particular value- 
will receive the greatest emphasis; history, gc 
social science may be designated as providing 
role-playing, simulation, inquiry, or other teehn 
the temporal and geographic “boundaries” o* 
the way in which the unit rclatcs;to previous ; 
be specified. 
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TITLE— VALUE ISSUES AS THE FOCUS OF STUDY 

Criterion I: Doc* the lillc direct attention to a pertinent value issue, 
expressed in terms which require students to make value 
judgements? 

Consistent with the master-curriculum’s emphasis on the valuing 
process, it is strongly suggested that elementary social studies units be 
organized around value issues. Value issues arc usually expressed in 
question form and require students to make value judgements. For 
example, “Should family income be spent on recreation? ’ “What is the 
best form of transportation in urban areas?” 

A clearly stated value issue provides focus for the whole unit of 
study. Tlic value issue directs attention to the affective component of 
learning: it suggests the need to develop inquiry skills; it indicates the 
need to learn facts, concepts and generalizations which are basic to an 
understanding of the value issue. Using a value issue as the unit title 
has the advantage of extending the unit beyond the traditional focus. 
For example, in Grade VI, the title “Should Religion Have Been So 
Dominant in Aztec Life?” provides a more useful focus than the title, 
“Aztecs”. Similarly, the title, “How Should People Treat People in the 
Supermarket?” requires students to be more evaluative than docs the 
title, “Tlic Supermarket”. 



OVERVIEW 

Criterion II: Docs the overview explain the teacher’s general objectives 
and the relationship of this unit to the master-curriculum? 

Intended to clarify and expand the title the overview should also 
include a statement of the teacher's objectives for the unit. These 
objectives should show how the unit will relate to the master-curriculum: 
the overview may identify the particular values, skills or concepts which 
will receive the greatest emphasis; history, geography or a particular 
social science may be designated as providing perspective for the unit; 
role-playing, simulation, inquiry, or other techniques maybe mentioned; 
the temporal and geographic “boundaries” of the unit may be stated; 
the way in which the unit relates to previous and succeeding units may 
be specified. 
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WRITING UNIT OBJECTIVES 

Criterion III: Arc the multiple objectives of the unit consistent with 
both flic master-curriculum and the' needs, interests and 

S 

abilities of particular students as' members of society? 

A. Arc the objectives slated in terms which clearly identify the 
expected behavior of students and the content of learning? 

13. Arc value objectives stated in such a way that students arc re- 
quired to explore and clarify individual and social values? 

C. Do skill objectives define particular skills and identify behaviors 
which might give evidence that students have developed these 
skills? 

D, Do knowledge objectives identify the concepts and generaliz- 
ations that arc to be developed? 

Hie major challenge in developing curriculum at the classroom level 
is to cITeet a marriage of the child's current interests, needs and abilities 
with the values, skills and concepts which he needs in meeting life situ- 
ations now and in the future. 

In writing unit objectives, primary attention should be devoted to 
affective learning. Objectives should also include attention to skill 
development and conceptual knowledge. Finally, objectives should be 
stated in such a way as to indicate both the ACTIVITY and the CON- 
TENT of learning experiences. 

These points arc illustrated by the following examples of unit 
objectives: 



Value Objectives 

c.g. Students should clarify (activity) their feelings toward native 
peoples (content) 



Skill Objectives 

e.g. Students should postulate and verify (activities) causal hypothe- 
ses (content) 



Knowledge Objectives 

c.g. Students should analyze (activity) the causes of discrimination 
(content) 
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LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 

Criterion IV: Do learning opportunities provide practice with be- 
havior and content identified in the statement of objec- 
tives? 

A. Are there specific opportunities for valuing? 

B. Arc there specific opportunities for skill development? 

C. Are there specific opportunities for gaining and using conceptual 

knowledge from the social studies and other subjects? -S 

D. Are learning opportunities such that students are motivated by 
a clear sense of purpose? 

E. Are data and materials that are appropriate for student use 
and/or development available? 

F. Do the learning opportunities build on what has gone before 
and prepare for what is to come? 

G. Are there opportunities for individual and/ or group action on 
tlie problems studied? 

H. Is evaluation of student behavior done in terms of objectives 
and ns a continuous process? 

v 

Learning opportunities arc situations in which students can practice 
various behaviors for the purpose of achieving educational goals. 
Specific learning opportunities may relate to one or many of the multiple 
objectives of each unit. 

Tlie sample units which appear later in this handbook suggest a 
' wealth of learning opportunities which have been used successfully 
with Alberta students. Tlie sample units, or other units developed by 
teachers, may be taught using ail inquiry model.’ The following outline 
suggests some learning opportunities that could be incoiporated into 
an inquiry unit. 



Opener 

Tlie “opener” is the part of the unit during w 
students identify one or more value issues to 1 
opener sets the stage. It motivates. It defines (but 
will be done during the remainder of the unit. 

The discrepant event. Proponents of inquiry te 
“discrepant event” makfts a worthwhile opener, 
something which .reveals a discrepancy; it is liar, 
rise to hypotheses. Examples of discrepant events 
loop, unusual picture, item of rcalia, literary rcadii 
interests, perplexes or disconcerts the student. A 
a unit entitled, “Should Metis People Be Integrated 
might introduce that unit by using as the discrcpa 
Louis Riel’s Regina trial. The picture study shot 
intellectual analysis. Students should have the oppo 
feelings toward trial by jury, capital punishment, t 

Identifying the problem. Following prcscntaii 

event, students and teachers focus on particula 
problem. Through questioning and the uncovcrii ;. 
mat ion, students should -identify a particular aspe 
like to explain or act upon. 

Hypothesizing. Having focused on particula 
problem, students should postulate hypotheses whi, 
problem on which they have focused. Some h; 
explain why something has already taken place 
Others predict what will happen in the future 1 
Hypotheses should be based on all known cvidei 
emphasize selected evidence; should observe laws 
avoid logical contradictions. 

As students formulate hypotheses, they arc. 

'themselves. They are laying their ideas on the lint 
extent that this is true, Criterion 1V-D will have b 
will be motivated by a clear sense of purpose. 

The hypothesizing stage is fertile ground for 
dents’ hypotheses arc, themselves, an ind eation 
and values. Techniques * hich bring attitudes and 
should be used at this time. 



»A commendable model of inquiry, culminating in action, lias been developed 
by Frank Simon. Sec Simon, op. cit. 
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Development 

It is in the development stage of the unit that most of the criteria 
listed under number IV will be met. . 

Testing the hypotheses. This is the stage at yyltich inquiry learning 
moves toward the testing of hypotheses. Students should TEST their 
hypotheses, NOT DEFEND them. Reliable data are essential to the 
testing of hypotheses. It is important that data represent all sides of 
an issue. Biased data should be recognized as such. 





Students gather data front all available sources. , 
material is best. Field study, interviews with rcsouiv 
ments, newspaper accounts, Jackdaw folios, maps, phot' 
ings, etc. leave room for students to carry out their < 
data. (Students can use most A. V. equipment on the 
films, filmstrips, transparencies, tape recordings, etc. c 
sources of data for individual students and groups.) 

After data has been gathered, it should be analyzed 
establish criteria for the analysis of data. Their criteria n 
evidence fact or opinion? Is it consistent? What are lit 
stated assumptions which underlie the evidence? Arc 
supported by fact? From what frame of reference is th 
sen ted? 

Students demonstrate and clarify their own values wi 
hypotheses. Their own biases and their attitudes towa- 
method become very evident. Likewise, they have the op 
to understand the values of others. Value clarification te> 
be tised at this stage. 

.Reaching tentative conclusions. After analyzing the i 
should be in a position to reach tentative conclusions. T 
reject or modify their hypotheses. 

Following research activity concerning social pro 
should explore opportunities for individual and/or grou 
problem. 
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icnt stage of the unit that most of the criteria 
will be met. 

is. This is the stage at which inquiry learning 
> of hypotheses. Students should TEST- their 
ND them. Reliable, data are essential to the 
is important that data represent all sides of 
ould be recognized as such. 





Students gather "data from all available sources. Primary source 
material is best. Field study, interviews with * resource people, doeu- 
, meats, newspaper accounts, Jackdaw folios, mapsTphotos,' tape record- 
ings, etc. leave room for students to carry out' 'theirs own analysis of 
data. (Students can use most A.V. equipment -on their own. Hence, 
. films, filmstrips, transparencies, tape recordings, etc. can be valuable 
sources of data for individual students and groups.) 

After data has been gathered, it should be analyzed. Students must 
establish, criteria for the analysis of data. Their criteria might ask: Is the 
evidence fact or opinion? Is it consistent? What are the stated or un- 
stated assumptions which underlie the evidence? Are generalizations 
supported by fact? From what frame of reference is the evidence pre- 
sented? 

Students demonstrate and clarify their own values while testing their 
hypotheses. Their own biases and their attitudes toward the scientific 
method become very evident. Likewise, they have the opportunity better 
to understand the values of others. Value clarification techniques should 
be used at this stage. 

Reaching tentative conclusions. After analyzing their data, students 
should be in a position to reach tentative conclusions. They may verify, 
reject or modify their hypotheses. ' 

Following research activity concerning social problems, students 
should explore opportunities for individual and/or group action, on the 
problem. 
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Succeeding chapters of this handbook suggest a variety of technique!; 
for providing learning opportunities which may prove useful in the new 
social studies. Teachers may also wish to consult standard professional 
references for help in planning learning opportunities. 



For activities and content to be used in meeting value objectives,, 
please see: • 



Ruths ct al., Values and Teaching, Charles E. Merrill. 1966. 

Shaftcl and Shaftel, Role-Playing for Social Values, Prentice-Hall. 1967. 



Teaching-learning strategics for developing inquiry skills are de- 
scribed and illustrated in: 



Carpenter, H. M., Skill Development in Social Studies, Washington, 
D.C., N.C.S.S. 1963 Yearbook. 



Fair and Shaftcl, Effective Thinking in. the Social Studies, N.C.S.S. 
1967. 



Lippitt, ct at,' The Teacher’s Role in Social Science Investigation, S.R.A. 
1969.' 



Moore and Owen, Teaching the Subjects in the Social Studies, Mac- 
Millan. 1966. 



Sanders. N. M., Classroom Questions: IV hat Kinds? Harper and Row. 
1966. 



Simon, T., A Reconstructive Approach to Problem-Solving in the Social 
Studies, University of Calgary. 1970. 



Teaching for concept development can be made more effective 
by reading:' 

Taba, H., Teacher’s Handbook for Elementary Social Studies, Addison- 
Wcslcy. 1967. 

Morrissett, I. (cd.), Concepts and Structure in the New Social Science 
Curricula, Holt Rinehart. 1967. 



All of (lie above references arc available from the School Book 
Branch, 10410 - 121 Street,' Edmonton and are listed in the current 
School Book Branch Catalog for Elementary Social Studies. 
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EVALUATING UNIT OUTC 



Evaluating Students’ Attainment of Values 
Evaluation must be related directly to prog 
ing with the valucs-oricntation of the new soc 
is essential that teachers evaluate the attainm 
Teachers should not pass judgements on student 
,to be looked for in evaluating, the attainment ol 



1 , 



Arc students CLEAR about their valu 
they value? . • 

: * 2. Are students’ values CONSISTENT? A 
with one another and with the studen 
values manifested in consistent patterns 
3. Arc students’ values DEFENSIBLE? 1 
test of logic and reason? Are students a' 
of their S valucs? 

'" It is recommended that percentage grades. a 
he assigned according to the attainment of vtil 
of a particular child should he discussed during 
teacher-student interviews. 

In attempting to evaluate the student’s 
system, teachers must be aware of how a vali 
should look for evidence that indicates the stag 
in the development of his own value system 
David Kratlnvohl and his associates 3 hav 
the stages one goes through in internalizing 
simplest terms, this process starts when we b 
thing exists; we respond to that something, li 
expect us to do so and later because we gain 
our response; we then begin to place value ui 
some things arc valued more than others, we 
by organizing a system of values; finally, pa 
value system and our behavior is guided b 
philosophy of life. 

Valuing, more than any other objective, 
continuous evaluation. For the most part, 
objectives will be evaluated through non-quan 
cussions, role-playing, written work and in- ai 
provide the best indicators of the clarity, con 
of students’ values 



"Op. cit. 
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EVALUATING UNIT OUTCOMES 

Evaluating Students’ Attainment of Values 

Evaluation must be related directly to prog-am objectives. In keep- 
ing with the vahics-oriciitation of the new social studies curriculum, it 
is essential that teachers evaluate the attainment of value objectives. 
Teachers should not pass judgements on students’ values, per sc. Criteria 
to be looked for in evaluating the attainment of value objectives include: 

1. Arc students CLEAR about their values? Do they know what 

they value? ... . 

• 2. Are students’ values CONSISTENT? Arc their values consistent 

with one another and with the students’ .life-goals? Arc these 
values manifested in consistent patterns of behavior? 

3. Are students’ values DEFENSIBLE? Do their values stand the 
test of logic and reason? Arc student^ aware of the consequences 
of their values? / 

It is recommended that percentage grades and report card marks not 
be assigned accoiding to the attainment of value objectives. The values 
of a particular child should be discussed during parent-teacher or parent- 
tcachcr-studcnt interviews. 

In attempting to evaluate the student’s ' internalizing of a .value 
system, teachers must be aware of how a value system develops. They 
should look for evidence that indicates the stage each child has reached 
in the development of his own value system. 

•David Kratlnvohl and his associates 3 have attempted to describe 
the stages one goes through "in . internalizing a system of values. In 
simplest terms, this process starts when we become aware that some- 
thing exists; we respond to that something, first of all because others 
expect us to do so and later because we gain personal satisfaction from 
our response; we then begin to place value upon that something; since 
some things arc valued more than others, we have to assign priorities 
by organizing a system of values; finally, patterns emerge within our 
value system' and our behavior is guided by a relatively consistent 

philosophy of life. • 

Valuing; more than any other objective, must be the subject of 
continuous' evaluation. For the most - part, the attainment of value 
objectives^ will be evaluated through non-quantitativc means. Class dis- 
cussions, role-playing, written work and inland out-of-school behavior 
provide the best indicators of the clarity, consistency and defensibility 
of students* values. 



* Op . cit. 
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Many of the value clarification techniques outlined <r m Chapter IV • 
can be used, for evaluation purposes. Some of these techniques provide 
quantifiable data concerning the values of individuals and groups. 

Evaluating the Attainment of Skill and Knowledge Objectives 

In evaluating the attainment .of skill and knowledge objectives, 
teachers . should test more than the recall or recognition of factual 
knowledge. Reference should be made to the 1 axonomy of Educational- 
Objectives: Cognitive Domain. Sample questions representing higher , 
levels of the taxonomy appear below. These questions arc organized in 
a manner consistent with the problem-solving model in Chapter I of this 
handbook and not in the order originally established by Bloom.' 

, The following descriptions and examples arc far too brief to serve 
as a complete guide. For more detailed suggestions on evaluating the 
attainment of skill and knowledge objectives, teachers should refer to: 
Sanders. Classroom Questions: What Kinds?, Harper and Row. 1967. 
Berg, H. D. (ed.). Evaluation in Social Studies, N.C.S.S. 1963. 

Both sources arc available from the School Book Branch. 



Translation is the intellectual process of changing ideas in a com- 
munication into parallel forms — oral, written, pictorial, and graphic. 
Examples of translation include changing the form of knowledge com- 
municated into (or frolh) the forms of pictures, graphs, charts, maps, 
models, socio-dramas, poems, outlines, summaries, and detailed state- 
ments. The term “paraphrase” suggests a classic example of translation. 



Examples: r ' l ' 

1. Tell the meaning of the following sentence in your own words. 

2. Plan. and present a socio-drama of Christmas in Port Edmonton, 

3. Transfer factors determining the climate* of a region (learned 
from a verbal description) to an outline map of that region. 

4. What idea that we studied in this unit is close to the main point 
the artist makes in this cartoon? 

Interpretation is the processor relating facts, generalizations, defini- 
tions, values, and skills. Interpretation questions require the student to 
discover relationships in information given him at a commonscnsc level. 
Examples: 

I. Is the climate of the Okanagan Valley different from or the same 
as that of the Annapolis Valley? 



Mtloom. up. cit. 
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\Vc have seep that community services arc paid for by taxes. 
What might happen if the town hires an extra policeman? 
Reread your text and notes to find evidence that there was ho 
'freedom in the 'ancient world. 

A pioneer is defined as ll onc of the first to settle in. a territory . 
•Was Simon Fraser a pioneer? 

Study the attached temperature and precipitation chart to deter- 
mine which of the locations has a continental .climate. (Assume 
climatic types have been studied. in class.) ' 

Why does the CNR keep an extra supply of locomotive^, in its 
terminal at Jasper in 'the Rocky Mountains? 



2 . 

3. 



4. 
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Analysis problems arc solved by a conscious .employment of the 
parts and processes of reasoning. Ir.* ■ ruction in the form of reasoning 
required is a prerequisite task. Many analysis questions present an 
example of reasoning and the student is asked to analyze the type of 
reasoning used. • . 

1. What method(s) or reasoning has the author used in reaching 
his conclusions that education is the best solution to the prob- 
lems of the Eskimo? " ’ 

Analyze the reasoning, in this cartoon. • 

Analyze the reasoning in this quotation'' * 

“In a totalitarian state even the thoughts of the people are 
controlled. T|ie characters in George Orwell's Animal Farm 
were not allowed to think as they wished. We can see, then, 
that Animal Farm has become a totalitarian state.” 

Select from these old newspaper articles those which have 
historical importance. and those which’ arc likely to be of little 
•* interest to the historian. Give reasons for your selection. 

Evaluation is akin to analysis in that it requires preparatory instruc- 
tion in the processes to be employed. Pupils must be taught to. 

a) recognize the differences between facts, values and opinions. 

b) establish appropriate standards or values (questions which list 
the standards to be used arc bc(fcr classified as interpretation) 

c) determine how closely the idea or object meets these standaids 
or values. Examples: 

1. Which of the following statements arc facts; .which arc values; 

which arc opinions? > 

2. Establish a check-list for evaluating the qualities of a good 

neighbour. 

3. Use the. attached check-list to evaluate the services provided in 
our community. 



4. You. have been given pictures and writ! 
people. These eleven people are the ' 
crash and are trapped in the desert. > 
and is able to carry six of the surviv 
possible that the five who are left hehii 
the camel train is able to get hack lor 



should be taken to safety? 



p. 

4. 



Synthesis thinking is original, creative tliii 
process of working with pieces, parts, element 
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clearly there before..” (Bloom, p. 162). Syntl 
in a situation where there is a real problem 
-problem to which there is- no single correct an 
* 1. tou atl^j with Van Horne as the CPU 

’ Major Rogers, has just returned alte 
through the mountains. What question 

2. Canadian farmers have produced more 
Devise a set of rules which the Canadia 
in determining how much wheat each I: 
What could Mr. Dunbar do to attr.n 
supermarket? 

Draw up a plan that our class could i 
•ment for, our playground. 

5. Design an experiment to determine wi 
more about Canadian history. 

Application .questions are designed to giv 
transfer of learning. Some application que 
action on problems or projects in the coi 
centered questions plight require children to s 
hunger and collect money, food or clothing t 
identified.' Problems relating to local traffic 
economic difficulties, etc., can be topics for 
cation. 

More often, implication questions, give i 
effort. Having* studied one developing couiili 
to' describe conditions in a second equally-i 
, actually being told to do so. the students w» 
to the second country the concepts and gci 
a study of the first. 

Application questions relating to skill do 
feature of many elementary classrooms. Rea 1 
mation. writing reports, etc., tire application 
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tliar community services arc paid for by taxes. 
6pcn if the town hires an extra policeman? 

Jxt and notes to find evidence that there was no 
ancient world. 

sfined as “one or the first to settle in a territory”. 
,ns6r a pioneer? 

lied temperature and precipitation chart to dclcr- 
thc locations has a continental climate . (Assume 
have been studied in class.) 

CNR keep an extra supply of locomotives in its 
iper in the Rocky Mountains? 

t x tfr<r solved by a conscious employment of the 
■ Reasoning. Instruction in the form of reasoning 
lisilc task. Many analysis questions present an 
and the student is asked to analyze the type of 



s) of reasoning has the author used iti reaching 
; that education is the best solution to the prolv 

fkimo? 

/ 

:asoning in this cartoon. 

:asoning in this quotation 

riaiKstate even the thoughts of the people are 
ic characters in George Orwell’s Animal Farm 
wed to think as they wished. We can see, then, 
arm has become a totalitarian state.” 

ihesc. old newspaper articles those which have 
ortanlc and those which are likely to be of little 
: historian. Give reasons for your selection. 

l to analysis in that it requires preparatory •instruc- 
to be employed. Pupils must be taught to: 
differences between facts, values and opinions.- 
opriate standards or values (questions which list 
to be used arc better classified as interpretation) 
v closely the idea or object- meets these standards 
amplest. 

following statements are facts;. which arc values; 
nions? - 

:hcck-list for evaluating the qualities of a good 



lied check-list to evaluate the services provided in 
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4. You have been given pictures and written descriptions of eleven v 
people. These eleven people arc the survivors of an airplane 
crash and are trapped in the desert. A camel train finds them 
and is able to carry six of the survivors to safely. It is quite 
possible that the five who are left behind will not be alive when 
the camel train is able to gel back for them. Which six people 
should be taken to safely? ! 

Synthesis thinking is original, creative thinking. “This involVcs^the 
process of working with pieces, parts, elements, etc., and arranging and 
combining them in such a way as to constitute a pattern or structuic not 
clearly there before.” (Bloom, p. 162). Synthesis thinking occurs best 
in a situation where there is a real problem to be solved likely a 
problem to which there is no single correct answer. Examples: 

1. You are with Van Horne as the CPR approaches the Rockies. 
Major Rogers lias just returned after searching for a route 
through the mountains. What questions would you ask him? 

2. Canadian farmers have produced more wheat than they can sell. 
Deyisc a set of rules which the Canadian Wheat Board might use 
in determining how much wheat each farmer can send to market. 
What could Mr. Dunbar do to attract more customers to his 
supermarket? 

Draw up a plan that our class could follow to get more equip- 
ment for our playground. ’ N 

Design an experiment to determine whether girls or boys know 
niorc about Canadian history. 

Application questions are designed to give students practice in the 
transfer of learning. Some application questions lead- to study and 
action on problems or projects', in the community. Such behavior- 
centered questions might require’ children to study the problem of world 
hunger and collect money, food or clothing to fill the needs they have 
identified. Problems relating to local traffic patterns/ health practices, 
economic difficulties, etc., can be topics for behavior-centered appli- 
cation.,' 

More often, application questions give rise to mainly intellectual 
•elTorl. Having studied one developing country, pupils might be asked 
to describe conditions in a second cqually-backward nation. Without 
actually being told to do so, the students would be expected to apply 
to the second country the concepts anil generalizations learned lioni 
a study of the first. 

Application questions relating to skill development arc a common 
feature of many elementary classrooms; Reading maps, locating infor- 
mation, writing reports, etc., are application' of skills. 
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CHECK-LIST OF CRITERIA FOR UNIT DEVELOPMENT 



Criteria 

I. Does the title direct attention to a pertinent 
value issue, expressed in terms which 
require students to make value judgements? 

II. Does the overview explain the teacher's 
general objectives and the relationship 
of this unit to the master-curriculum? 

III. Are the multiple objectives of the unit 

consistent with both the master-curriculum 
and the needs, interests and abilities 
of particular students as members of society? 

A. Are the objectives stated in terms 
which clearly identify, the expected 
behavior of students and the 
content of learning? 

B. Are value objectives stated in such a 
way that students are required to 
explore and clarify individual and social 
values? 

C. Do skill objective^ define particular 
skills and identify behaviors which 
might give evidence that students have 
developed these skills? 

D. Do knowledge objectives identify the 
concepts and generalizations that 

are to be developed? 
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Chapter IV 



TIvVCl UNO - LEARN INC ACTIVITIES FOR THE NEW SOCI AL STUDIES 



Teaching and learning can be viewed as a war on ignorance, 
intolerance and apathy. As in any war. the participants need to use both 
strategies (the broad plans. of attack) and tactics (the specific man- 
oeuvres). Previous chapters established the valuing process (choosing, 
prizing, acting) as the' broad strategy to be used in the new social 
studies. Chapter IV suggests specific tactics or activities to be used at 
various stages of the valuing process and in evaluating learning 
outcomes. 

These activities are organized somewhat arbitrarily under the three 
headings of Activities for Clarifying Values, Activities for Monitoring 
Skill Developments, and Activities for Achieving Knowledge Objectives. 
However, each activity can contribute to the attainment of more than 
one objective.' For example, value-clarifying activities also provide 
opportunities for the development of social skills. 



ACTIVITIES FOR CLARIFYING VALUES' 

The activities whicITfollow are all designed to help students bring 
their feelings into clearer focus. Some activities are intended to be 
private experiences and need not be shared publicly. Others provide 
opportunities for students to clarify their feelings in more of a group 
setting. 

Many of these activities; can be used jn an on-going evaluation of 
students’ values. It is not intended that these activities be used to 
determine whose values are “right" and whose arc “wrong". Rather, 
these activities are intended to help teachers and students determine the 
clarity, consistency and (lefensibility of particular values. 



’ Most of the activities outlined below are elaborated in either of two books 
which are recommended for purchase by teachers. Appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made by these atithots is gratefully acknowledged. The books, both of which 
are available from the Alberta School Hook branch, 10-110- 121 Street, Hdmonton, 
are: L. I-. Raths, M. Ilarmin and S. IT Simon *J-alues-ami- -?-Vm7im.<>;-Gnhimbuv 
Ohio: Charles H. Merit 1 1 HOoks, T9f>.S; and, Savillc Sax, Gaines People Onpln to 
Play. New York: MacMillan, 1071. 



1. Rank Order. Students tire asked to rank : 
of preference. All three items should he potential I 
desirability or undesirability. 

eg. Would you rather be a policeman, soldi* 
Would you rather live in a large city, in 1 
a farm? 

2. The Cnnlintuim. The continuum consists < 
line on which are indicated two extreme position 
intermediate positions. Students are asked to identi 
which they agree mod strongly. The continuum i 
the various positions to be placed on it arc sugge 
the class. 

eg. Being on Time 

Severely _ 

Punish Ignore 

Latecomers Latecomers 



3.. The Values Inventory. The values inven ten 
tinuum which is used for measuring attitudes. Sti 
react to a given statement by indicating whether 
agree, are undecided, disagree or strongly disagree 



eg. 


S.A. 


A. | 


L Small towns are 




! 


better places to live than 
cities. 




. ! 
! 


2, It is better to live 




i 

1 


in an apartment than in a 
house. 




1 

1 


3. Highways are more 
important than parks. 




! 

i 

j 


etc. 




i 

i 
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Chapter IV 



TIvVC.l 1 1 NG - LEARN I NG ACTIVITIES FOR TIIR NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 



ruing can be viewed ;is a war on ignorance, 
As in any war, the. participants need to use both 
viars of attack) and tactics (the specific man- 
ners established the valuing process (choosing, 
broad strategy to be used in the new social 
:gests specific tactics or activities to be used at 
valuing process and in evaluating learning 



; organized somewhat arbitrarily under the three 
or Clarifying Values, Activities for Monitoring 
Activities for Achieving Knowledge Objectives, 
can contribute to the attainment of more than 
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h foltow are all designed to help students bring 
rer focus. Some activities are intended to be 
need not be shared publicly. Others provide 
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ded to help teachers anil students determine the 
(Icfcnsikility of particular values. 
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lin and S. 11. Simon, Values anil Teaching, Columbus, 
looks, 1965; and, Savillc Sax, Games People Ought to 
in, 1971. 
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t. Rank Order. Students arc asked to rank three items in order, 
of preference. All three items should he potentially equal in terms of 
desirability or undesirability. 

eg. Would you rather be a ‘policeman, soldier or fireman? 

* Would you rather live in a large city, in a small town or on 
a farm? 

.2. The Continuum. The continuum consists of a long horizontal 
line on which arc indicated two extreme positions and a number of 
intermediate positions. Students are asked to identify the position with 
which they agree most strongly. The continuum is most useful when 
the various positions to be placed on it arc suggested by members of 
the class. 



eg. 

Severely 

Punish 

Latecomers 



Being on Time 

Strongly 

Ignore Reward 

Latecomers Latecomers 




3. The Values Inventory. The values inventory is a form of con- 
tinuum which is used for measuring attitudes. Students are asked to 
react to a given statement by indicating whether they strongly agree, 
agree, are undecided, disagree or strongly disagree.. 



eg. 


S.A. 


A.. 


u. 


D. 


S.D. 


1. Small towns are 
better places to live than 
cities. 

2. It is better to live 
in an apartment than in a 
house. 

3. Highways arc more 
important than parks. 

etc. 
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Another form of 1 Values Inventory uses as headings, all, most, 
many, some and no. 



/ 


All 


Most 


Many 


Some 


No 


eg. 

1. Policemen are ob- 
servant. 










* 


2. Policemen are 

happy. 






. ) 






3. Policemen are 

quarrelsome. 










etc. * " 










/ 



4. Semantic Differential. Another form of continuum permits 
teachers to quantify student responses by assigning a numerical value 
to each position on the continuum. Checking of -3 or 3 indicates strong 
feelings one way or the other. Checking of -2, -I, I or 2 indicates 
milder feelings. Checking of 0 indicates neutral feeiing. 



eg. I think that most poor people are: 

-3 -2 -I 0 I 2 3 

Stupid Smart 

Dirty Clean 

Cruel r- • — — — - — Kind 

I V 

s 

It is possible to total the responses from the whole class to assess 
the general attitudes of the group, still leaving individual responses 
anonymous. 



5. Unfinished Stories. For this activity, a story, human problem, 
or a people-in-confliet situation is presented to pupils, but the ending, 
solution, or outcome is purposely omitted. It is up to the pupils or 
group to complete a final outcome. For example, the teacher may 
wisli to read only part of “Stop Thief" in Values to Live Hv, Arnspiger 
et al, (1967 Slcek-Vauglm Company). Have the pupils role play, 
dramatize, or write their own conclusion as to what happened after 
Allen got caught stealing a doll for his sister. Filmstrips and study 
prints provide other sources of unfinished stories. . 

6. I*Aition Statement. The position statement allows students to 
express their own thoughts and feelings on a given topic. A question 
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is raised and discussed very briefly. Students then ar 
minutes to prepare a written response which begins, “ 
or “It is my feeling that . . After the'position sta 
prepared in private they can be read lin'd discusser. 

eg. State your position on the question: Shouli 
wear lipstick? 




7. Voting. In a classroom setting, this proeei 
verbal level issues, ideas, or “embarrassing" situati 
might be too difficult to make public. Merc the tcachi 
value issues, or feelings and students stale a posit 
hands. Each student can show the strength of his 
given position by the height to which lie raises lb- 
raised hand indicates strong agreement. 

8. Value Sheets. Value sheets contain a descrij 
and suggest one or more solutions. There is also a 
pertaining to the statement. The questions are desi 
student in thinking through the problem. 

eg. Two children cannot agree which TV c 
Mother says that since they cannot agree, th 
watching this afternoon. 

1. What other solutions might have been I 
^ 2. What would happen as a result of cacl 
\ 3. Which solution do you think would be I 

» / * 

9. Weekly Thought Sheets. Students arc, invite 
their behavior over the past week and to identify on 
about which they are particularly proud, happy, i 
ashamed. These incidents are described in writing an 
private or handed to the teacher. Thought sheets wh 
the teacher may give rise to private discussions wit 
may serve to identify issues which can be dealt w 

value-clarifying activities. 

* > 

10. The Positive Focus Came. The positive foe 
as a means of getting students to listen to and undei 
“game” has only two essential rules: attention must t 
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rcntinl. Another form of continuum permits 
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g of 0 indicates neutral feeling. 

st poor people arc: 

-101 2 3 

- : Smart 

i — — — — Clean 

~ _ — Kind * 

al the responses from the whole class to assess 
the group, still leaving individual responses 



is raised and discussed very briefly. Students then arc given five or ten 
minutes to prdfiarc a written response which begins, “In my opinion . . .” 
or “It is my feeling that . . After the position statements have been 
prepared in private they can be read and discussed in small groups. 

eg. Slate your position on the question: Should Grade Five girls 
wear lipstick? 



7. Voting. In u‘ classroom setting, this procedure brings to the 
verbal level issues, ideas, or “embarrassing” situations that otherwise 
might be too difficult to make public. Merc the teacher raises questions, 
value issues, or feelings and students state a position by a show of 
hands. Each student can show the strength of his agreement with a 
given position by the height to which lie raises his hand. The fully- 
raised hand indicates strong agreement. 

8. Value Sheets. Value sheets contain a description of a problem 
and suggest one or more solutions. There is also a series of questions 
pertaining to the statement. The questions arc designed to assist the 
student in thinking through the problem. 

eg. Two children cannot agree which TV channel to watch. 

Mother says that since they cannot agree, there will be no TV 

watching this afternoon. 

1. What. other solutions might have been found? 

2. What would happen as a result of each solution? 

3. Which solution do you think would be best? 



ics. For this activity, a story, human problem, 
dilution is presented to pupils, but the ending, 
purposely omitted. It is up to the pupils or 
nal outcome. For example, the teacher may 
I “Stop Thief" in Values to Live By, Amspiger 
iglin Company). Have the pupils role play, 
r own conclusion as to what happened after 
is» a doll for his sister. Filmstrips and study 
ecs of unfinished stories. 

cut. The position statement allows students to 
iits and feelings on a given topic. A question 
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9. W'eekly Thought Sheets. Students are invited to reflect upon 
their behavior over the past week and to identify one or two incidents 
about which they arc particularly proud, happy, upset, satislied, or 
ashamed. These incidents are described in writing and may be kept in 
private or handed to the teacher. Thought sheets which arc handed to 
the teacher may give rise to private discussions with the student and 
may serve to* identify issues which can be dealt with through other 
value-clarifying activities. 

10. The Positive Focus Game. The positive focus game is useful 
as a means of getting students to listen to and understand others. 1 lie 
“game” has only, two 'essential rules: attention must be focused on one 




* 



person; questions and comments must be positive in nature. Steps in 

the game arc as follows: . •$' 

a. Pose a question or topic to be considered. 

b. Establish groups of four, five or six persons. 

c. Assign roles. Choose a “focus” person who will be the center 
of attention. Select a referee who will ensure that the rules 
arc followed. Assign the referee and all other members of the 
group to “draw out” the focus person. 

d. Focus person states his position on the question or topic under 

discussion. 

c. Group members ask questions designed to help focus person 
clarify his or her position. The referee can also ask questions 
but has the added responsibility of enforcing the rules of 
positive focus. 

f. When the group has completed “drawing out” focus person, 
the game should be evaluated. First, the group should tell 
focus person whether he appeared to state his position clearly 
and honestly. During the second phase of the evaluation, focus ^ 
person has an oppportunity to tell other group members 
whether their questions were helpful to him in clarifying his 
position. ' 

11. The Reaction Wheel. The reaction wheel is a simple 
“gimmick” for helping students record the variety of reactions which 
they might feel toward oFabout a public figure, a character in a story 
or film, a particular kind of pet or la ny ‘other topic. Students draw a 
wheel with four or more spokes in it. They write one reaction on each 
spoke. Then the “wheels” arc exchanged with a neighbour. Each' 
student asks his neighbour to explain one of his reactions: 

eg. My feelings toward or about African children 




12. Debating. Able upper elementary stuck 
debators, arc urged to clarify and substantiate 
through taking the affirmative or negative side c 
to specific problems. For example, “Be it rcso 
developed in the Whitccourt area. Two niemi 
tivc and negative sides of the resolution arc g 
time to make constructive opening speeches, 
their' rebuttal speeches in the original order, w 
their original stands as well as refute the an: 
view. The observers could then become invu 
conclusions to, and the generalizations about 
delivered ..concerning the resolution. 
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12. Debating. Able upper elementary students, both observers and 
debators, arc urged to clarify and substantiate their selection of values 
through taking the affirmative or negative side of a debate on resolutions 
to specific problems. For example, “Be it resolved that a pulp mill be 
developed in the Whitccourt area.” Two members of both the affirma- 
tive and negative sides of the resolution arc given, alternatively, equal 
time to make constructive opening speeches. The two sides alternate 
their rebuttal speeches in the original order, which should both defend 
their original stands as well as refute the arguments of. the opposing 
view. The observers could then bccojnc involved in drawing up.. the 
conclusions to, and the generalizations about the specific arguments 
delivered concerning the resolution. 
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13. Public Interviews. In the public interview a volunteer is inter- 
viewed. having the right to “pass up” a question, as well as to question 
in turn either the individual or group i'.icrviewcr. The interviewee 
should be the center of attention, and tlv. questions posed should deal 
with the interviewee’s personal assessment of his attitudes toward 
either a specific topic, or else his view on life in general. Questions 
dealing with family and friend relationships, attitudes toward work, 
habits, hopes, fears and recreation arc areas which particularly en- 
courage the individual’s stand on value issues. The interview should 
begin with relatively insignificant questions designed to “warm up” the 
interviewee. 



14. Role-playing. “Playing-out” a specific confrontation between 
attitudes and values involving human relations in conflict allows alterna- 
tive solutions to be investigated and the consequences of these solutions 
developed, without the participants actually being penalized for their 
projected interpretations. For example, a group could enact the vatious 
solutions possible when a teacher catches a pupil copying assignments 
or a policeman father catches his child shoplifting. Many possible . 
resolutions could be dramatized, with various students role-playing 
their interpretation of the action. 

Fannie and George Shaftel in Role-Playing lor Social Values: 
Decision-Making in the Social Studies (Prentice-Hall) detail eight 
specific steps to role-playing: 

a. Warm-up of group (vivid yc». concise statement of the human 
relations problem — story, filmstrip, picture, etc.). 

b. Casting of role-players, selection of those students who have 
definite attitudes or solutions. 

c. Guiding audience to being const ructivcly-critical observers of 
the role-player’s interpretation of the problem. 

d. Helping role-players set the stage through questioning as to 
their mood, their motive and their environment. 

e. Actual enactment of situation according to individual role- 
player’s interpretation of attitudes portrayed. 

f. Discussion and evaluation by both role-players and observers 
as - to feelings involved, reality of the dramatization. 
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g. Further enactment as suggested by evaluatu 
of the incident, or a continuation of that all 

h. Further discussion, leading to both the vet 
personal feelings and experiences as well : 

— n cralizations. 

15. Value-Clarifying Discussion. Among the 
that can be used in classrooms to help children dc 
to judge a situation and to make a decision freely, is i 
discussion. It allows one to see the pros and cons 
if it is to reach its aim; it must be led very cautiousl 
for a teacher to help children discover the values 
most! These values are not necessarily the children’s v 
have to make their own choice; only then will they 
cording to their conviction. The teacher’s task is to I 
the consequences of their decision for or against a 
it could have for their lives. The questions should, 
a preconceived answer. It should be an attempt i 
on the problem and give some food for thought. Aftc 
summarize the different points brought up, the tcai 
some further discussions on the topic at a later mo 
of a statement that can initiate a , value-clarifying 
Should both parents have employment away from h 

16. The Values Grid. One means of bringim 



fulness to a value-clarifying discussion 
following: 


is to use a v 




CHOOSING 


PRIZING 


Problem 


Alterna- 

tives 


Conse- 

quences 


Choice 


Pride 


Affirn 

lion 



The grid structures a discussion in such a way as t 
all steps in the valuing process. The grid might b 
pupils when “The Best Pet” is the problem unde 
skunk, etc. can be listed in the “Alternatives” c< 
sequences” listed opposite each. Each child can 
“Choice” and list actual or intended incidents whci 
and “Affirmed” and where “Action” was taken and 
five students might use the grid when deciding the p 
live in Canada. 
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g. Further enactment as suggested by evaluation; either a replay 
of the incident, or a continuation of that already put forward. 

h. Further discussion, leading to both the voluntary sharing of 
personal feelings and experiences as well as developing gen- 
eralizations. 



15. Value-Clarifying Discussion. Among the different methods 
that can be used in classrooms to help children develop their ability 
to judge a situation and to make a decision freely, is the Y a I uc -clarifying 
discussion. It allows one to see the pros and cons of a problem. But 
if it is to reach its aim; it must be led very cautiously. It is so tempting 
for a teacher to help children discover the values he or she prizes 
most! These values arc not necessarily the children’s values. The children 
have to make their own choice; only then will they be apt to act ac- 
cording to their conviction. The teacher’s task is to help them examine 
the consequences of Their decision for or against and- the implication 
it could have foiMheir lives. The questions should not guide towards 
a preconceived answer. It should be an attempt to cast some light 
on the problem and give some food for thought. After having^somebody 
summarize the different points brought up, the teacher could propose 
some further discussions on the topic at a later moment. An example 
of a statement that can initiate a value-clarifying discussion can be: 
Should both parents have employment away from home? 



16. The Values Grid. One means of bringing greater purpose- 
fulness to a value-clarifying discussion is to use a values grid like the 
following: 



Problem 



CHOOSING 


PRIZING 


ACT 


TNG 


Alterna- 

tives 


Conse- 

quences 


Choice 


Pride 


Affirma- 

tion 


Action 


Repeti- 

tion 



The grid structures a discussion in such a way as to give attention to 
all steps in the valuing process. The grid might be used by primary 
pupils when “The Best Pet”' is the problem under study. Cat, dog, 
skunk, etc. can be; listed in the “Alternatives” column with “Con- 
sequences” listed .opposite each. Each child can then indicate his 
“Choice” and list 7 actual or intended incidents where “Pride” was felt 
and “Affirmed” and where “Action” was taken and “Repeated”. Grade 
five students might use the grid when deciding the problem of where to 
live in Canada. 
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17. The Contrived Incident. The teacher creates a real situation 
in which children must become involved. The situation is so real that 
children arc prompted to clarify one specific example. One well-known 
example of a contrived incident occurred when a teacher, with apparent 
seriousness and conviction, denied, for a day, any privileges to all 
blue-eyed children in her class. 

18. Throwing Curves. The throwing curve strategy can be used 
to help pupils make up their minds about a particular value. The teacher 
takes a detour, using seemingly insignificant questions in order to 
arouse the student’s curiosity. These seemingly insignificant questions 
give rise to a significant issue. For example, questions concerning 







footwear can give rise to discussion of shoemaker’s 
a::»l hence the student’s pride in his work. 

19. Devil’s .Advocate. This is a technique in ' 
monly accepted viewpoint, or unpopular side of iss 
using extreme and dogmatic statements. This strategy 
it offers an opportunity for students to examine wh 
cherish, to affirm it publicly, and to analyze an issue 
possible alternatives. For instance, the devil’s advoi 
in presenting a persuasive argument (a) against lii 
cities in Alberta, (h) that Louis Riel was a hero (or 
being neighbourly is not a good practice, (d) that 
affect social conventions, or (c) that children shouk 
allowance. The devil’s advocate role may be plav 
student (s'). 

20. The Conflict-Resolution Came is having t\\; 
actual or imaginary conflict use various strategics ii 
solve their differences. The third person, or obser 
effectiveness of the strategics, and helps the main p 
their ideas and understand their reactions. Two illus 
playing this game follow: 

1. Role-play the opposing viewpoint to gain : 
the other person’s feelings, attitudes: 

2. Have each protagonist give a clear stateme 
point of view, and his reasons for it. The 
volvcd should paraphrase this to show uni 
ideas, and then ask questions to clarify any 
on which lie is in doubt. Then the pjro< 
reversed, and repeated until agreement, i 
of differences, is achieved. 

21. The Clarifying Response. Teachers can 

clarify their values by asking short but pcnctra 
response to what students do or say. The clarifyir 
the student to analyze the reasons behind his actic 
For example, when a child states 'his opinion on an 
might respond by asking, “Have you felt that way 
examples of clarifying responses include, “Do you eh 
“Have you thought of other alternatives?” “Wh; 
about ?” 
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ntrivcd Incident. The ‘teacher creates a real situation 
must become involved. The situation is so real that 
iptcd to clarify one specific example. One well-known 
[rived incident occurred when a teacher, with apparent 
.onviction, denied, for a day, any privileges to all 
1 in her class. 

ug Curves. The throwing curve strategy can be used 
ve up their minds about a particular value. The teacher 
using seemingly insignificant questions in order to 
it’s curiosity. These seemingly insignificant questions 
ignificant issue. For example, questions concerning 




footwear .can give rise to discussion of shoemaker’s pride in his work 
and hence the student’s pride in his work. 

19. Devil’s Advocate. This is a technique in which the uncom- 
monly accepted viewpoint, or unpopular side of issues is argued by 
using extreme and dogmatic statements. This strategy is useful because 
it offers an opportunity for students to examine what they prize and 
cherish, to affirm it publicly, and to analyze an issue in terms of other 
possible alternatives. For instance, the devil’s advocate may be used 
in presenting a persuasive argument (a) against limiting the size of 
cities in Alberta, (b) that Louis Riel was a hero (or villain), (c) that 
being neighbourly is not a good practice, (kl) that industry docs not 
affect social conventions, or (c) that children should not be given an 
allowance. The devil’s advocate role may be played by teacher or 
student (s). 

20. The Conflict-Resolution Came is having two people in either 
actual or imaginary conflict use various strategies in an effort to re- 
solve their differences. The third person, or observer, evaluates the 
effectiveness of the strategics, and helps the main protagonists clarify 
their ideas and understand their reactions. Two illustrative methods of 
playing this game follow: 

1. Role-play the opposing viewpoint to gain an appreciation of 
the other person’s feelings, attitudes: 

2. Have each protagonist give a clear statement delineating his 
point of view, and his reasons for it. -The other person in- 
volved should paraphrase- this to show understanding of the 
ideas, and then ask questions to clarify any attitudes or points 
on which lie is in doubt. Then the procedure should be 
reversed, and repeated until agreement, or the acceptance 
of differences, is achieved.' 

21. The Clarifying Response. Teachers can help students to 

clarify their values by assing short but penetrating questions in 
response to what students do or say. The clarifying response forces 
the student to analyze the reasons behind his actions and/or words. 
For example, when a child states his opinion on an issue, the teacher 
might respond by asking. “Have you felt that way for long?” Other 
examples of clarifying responses include, “Do you do this very often?” 1 . 
“Have you thought of other alternatives?” “What is it you like 
about ?” 
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ACTIVITIES FOR MONITORING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

— Though teachers should occasionally design opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn particular skills such as reading maps or identifying bias 
in a textbook, it is not intended that specific activities for developing 
skills will be described here: Rather, this section will suggest techniques 
whereby teachers and students can utilize day-by-day activities as 
opportunities for using and developing skills. 

It is recommended that teachers and students keep a constant 
check on growth in two broad categories of skills: social skills and 
inquiry skills. j 

I . Monitoring Social Skills 

The process observer. During group activities it might be worth- 
while to have students selected on a rotating basis, analyze the inter- 
actions of the group, noting how well group members communicate 
with each other. This person, known as the process observer, may or 
may not take part in the group activities. At the conclusion of the 
activity, the process observer should report on the group's behavior 
and suggest ways' of improving social skills. 

Process observers may wish to comment upon: 

1. The comfort of physical setting for group ativities. 

2. The warmth of the social “climate” in t|K group. 

3. The controlled flexibility of the group’s plan of operation. 

4. The cross-flow of group discussion. 

5. The degree of total involvement. 

6. The willingness to learn from other’s experiences. 

7. The extent to which group members lake responsibility for 
conduct of the group. 

8. The clarity of group goals. 

9. The variety of group activities. 

10. The willingness of group members to defer to expertise rather 
than opinion. 

Total group appraisal. All members of a group can be involved in 
the appraisal of social skills. They should watch for development ot 
the social skills outlined on page twelve of this guide: 

a. Interpreting the feelings and ideas of others. This skill involves 
the sub-skills of: receiving impressions through sight and sound: trans- 
lating those impressions so as to distinguish what is relevant from that 
which is irrelevant; and tying together the relevant impressions so as 
to “get the message”. Interpretation must be made of facial expres- 
sions, gestures, and voice intonation as well as the actual words used. 
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b. Responding to feelings and ideas of others 
priatc to the occasion. This skill includes the sn 
what response is appropriate and, through word' 
vcying the appropriate response. Some situations < 
to^play leadership roles; some call for followershij 
sympathetic listener is all that is required. Stud 
criteria for judging the appropriateness of social 
these criteria in evaluating group behaviour. 

c. Expressing one's own feelings and ideas t 
includes the sub-skills of speaking, gesturing tint 
should be prepared to assess speakers' ability to c. 
the interest of their listeners, to speak logically and 
vcy emotions through voice, facial expression and 

d. Cooperating with others, though not to 
promising basic values. This skill includes the sufc-s 
ings and ideas and agreeing on a mutually ady; 
action. Persuasion, negotiation and planning arc im] 
It also requires that values be known clearly cnoui 
be compromised inadvertently. Students must wat 
both cooperation and conflict. 

When appraising the above skills, it is import 
not “engage in excessive judging of their own (; 
without progressing to the stage of exploring the 
implicit in their judgement”- — and in the bchavie 
Students should try to explain why such action too 
ask, “Why did Theresa agree to cooperate so rca 
portant to her?” “How did she feel about the pn 
cussion started? Afterward?” 

3 Taba, Hilda, Teachers' Handbook for Elementary Soci 
Ontario: Addison-Wcslcy Company. 1967), page 80. 
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b. Responding to feelings and ideas of others in a manner appro- 
priate to (he occasion. TJiis skill includes the sub-skills of deciding 
what response is appropriate and, through words and gestures, con- 
veying the appropriate response. Some situations call for respondents 
to play leadership roles; some call for followership. At other times, a 
sympathetic listener is all that is required. Students must establish 
criteria for judging the appropriateness of social responses and use 
these criteria in evaluating group behaviour. 

c. Expressing one’s own feelings and ideas to others, This skill 
includes the sub-skills of speaking, gesturing and moving. Students 
should be prepared to assess speakers’ ability to capture and maintain 
the interest of their listeners, to speak logically and clearly and to con- 
vey emotions through voice, facial expression and gesture. 

d. Cooperating with others, (hough not to the extent of com- 
promising basic values. This skill includes the sub-skills of sharing feel- 
ings and ideas and agreeing on a mutually advantageous course of 
action. Persuasion, negotiation and planning arc important components. 
It also requires that values be known clearly enough that they will not 
be compromised inadvertently. Students must watch for examples of 
both cooperation and conflict. 

When appraising the above skills, it is important that students do 
not “engage in excessive judging of their own (and others’) actions 
without progressing to the stage of exploring the criteria and values 
implicit in their judgement”" — and in the behaviour they arc judging. 
Students should try' to explain why such action look place. They might 
ask, “Why did Theresa agree to cooperate so readily?” “What is im- 
portant to her?” “How did she feel about the project before the dis- 
cussion started? Afterward?” 

3 Taba, Hilda, Teachers’ Handbook jor Elementary Social Studies (Don Mills, 
Ontario: Addison- Wesley Company, 1967), page 80. 
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